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. Be, oak ~ lelasses. The poem of Ricciardetto, laborious occupations in the cheerful 
~ Revietw of : dO) “OOS, which is oue of ‘te se non-descripts, is | playfulness o f his conversation, and parti- 
ican ee generally classed by the Ltalian crities | Cularly to have been much amused by his 
The First Canto of Ricciardetto, with the Moreante of Poici. the Or- | Tecitals of the entertaining adventures of 


translate d from the Ftalian of lor 
teguerri ; ‘with an Introduction cons 
cerning the principal Komantic, Bur- 
lesque, and Mock-heroic Poets; and 
Notes, Critical and Philological. 


By Silvester (Douglas) Lord Glen- 


bervie. Svo. pp. 232. Loudon, 
1822. 
Lorp Glenbervie, at an age when 
mental and bodily powers are cene- 


rally too far exhaust d for literary 
pursuits, has, in his seveuty-seventh 
year, given to the world not only a Sspi- 
rited translation of a poem, of that 
class which is generally considered the 
most difficult to be transferred into 
another language, but has also enrich- 
ed the literature of the age with an in- 
cenious dissertation on poetry, and 
with some notes, in which he displays 
much critical acumen and philolovic: if 
research, His lordship is already well 
known toa large circle of friends for 
his refined taste and classical attain- 
ments, and not less favourably so to 
the public as editor of 
poems by his amiable brother-in-law, 
Captain Mercer. 

The poem now given to the public 
was printed some months ago, and dis- 
tributed by his lordship among his 
friends, fromm whom, he says, he hoped 
to elicit good natured and useful 


volume of | 





lando ain of rdo, and with 
the Malmantile Racquistato of Lippi. 
We, however, pass over his lordship’s 
udite distinctions respecting these 
poets, and proceed to the account 
eiven of Forteguerri and his work. 
Nicoli Forteguerr!, sometimes called 
Carteromaco, was born at Pistoia, in 
‘Puseany, in 
‘Hewas b \ 
; pre fessior } 
_ poets ot 
in France ane 


i} Ola 


eT 


1074:— 
his parents desi 
ofthe law, but, sike man y 
renown, both among us 
Litalv, he abandon- 
ed that severe study for the more sed 
tive cultivation of the muses. Desertions 
to the bar have been much: Jess coinmon, 
and when they have hap pene d, there have 


Lhe 
ot] 
and OO}? 


uc- 


' been still fewer that could have justified 





marks and counsel touching its nume- | 


rous defects. Witi some trivial core 
rections from those lis lordship had 


consulted, and with the addition of an | 


lutroduction and notes, his lordship 
now refers his work to that last, best, 
and decisive tribunal,—the public. 

The introduction, as the title ex- 
presses, Contains a dissertation on the 
principal romantic, burlesque, and 
mock-heroic poets. His lordshi ip come 
plas that the usual division of povtry 
into epic, dramatic, didactic, lyric, aud 
sativic, though, in ‘eel. saticiently 
clear, is still incomplete, us there are 
Pine poems of a mixed wm systematic ed 

Gescription, which canvot Ly 


pp! ner ; 
m larshailed with any 


tiie ire 


Uwe 


; €9 
'S 


i his life, Monsignor 


an exclamation similar to the elegant flat- 
tery by Pope of the future Loi 
Justice Mansfield, 
that great lawyer’s professional life, 

“© Hiow sweet an Ovid was in Murray iost !” 


‘ Forteguerri’s legal studies, however, 
were probably of service to him ¥ hen, in 
his youth, after going through the ordi- 
nary course of education at the university 
of Pisa, he established himself at Rome, 
under the patronage of his mother’s near 
relation, Carlo Augustino Fabroni, after- 
wards Cardinal Fabroni. 

‘In that town, which its present inha- 
bitants still love to hear called the [lead 


of the yah and the ps agra City, he 
€- | passed the greater part of his days under 
successive pontit e xperienc ing various 
vicissitudes Of fortune. After the death 


of his relation, Cardinal Fa 
authoritetive digu itv,—says-the writer © f 


both,—he had long reposed all his hopes 
of advancement, he appears to have lived 
tor a considerable time ' ne- 
elect, if not disgrace ; but on the succes 

ion of Clenient XI1. to the throne o 
Peter, that venerable head of the © 
church appointed aay secret 
congregati of Cardinal 
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in the early pans of 


tbroni, ip Whose 


a ‘abroni. a rel: ation of | 


Ricciardetto. ‘hese we may suppose he 
delivered with peculiar grace, as we are 
told he had a very happy facility in re- 
peating poetry, with a most uncommon: 
suavity of voice and gesture; being also 
of a tall and dignified presence, with) 
limbs finely proportioned, a manly fresh- 
ness of complexion, and a most engaging 
and exhilarating expression of counte- 
nance. He died at Rome in the posses- 
sion of his office of Secretary to the Pro- 
paganda, on the 17th of February, 1755, 
in the Glst year of his age.’ 

Half a century ago, the Ricciar- 
detto was the most popular burl sque 
poem in Italy. The circumstances 
which gave rise to the author's writing 


it, are told with much simplicity and 
good humour by the author himsell, 


in a letter maa to the first uacknow- 
ledged edition :-— 

In that letter he states, that at a ceun- 
try-house of his, near his native Pistoia, 
in a society of friends assembled there in 
the autumn of the year 1716, there were 
several young men of great erudition, 
with whom, in the evenings, while others 
of his company diverted themselves with 
play in anot her room, he used to read 
sometimes Berni, sometimes the apa 
of Pulci, sometimes Ariosto, whic! 
ieadin he says, were a source of very 
parti euler delight; that one evening, dur- 
Ing some intervening pause, after they had 
for a considerable time, one of his 
“God knows what a 


gante 
, 





} 
reaGd 


young friends said, 


labour it must have cost the authors of | 
those poems fo compose, not to say an 
entire canto, but even a Boab of th eir” 


and the greater the facility of the 
measure and of the rhyme appears to be, ’ 
sO mn er must their exertions have 
er friends present all 


’ 7 ‘9 
na this, 


stanzas, 


n ere “i 


+ 
‘ 
‘* ‘ 
ut 


Phat his ott 
concurred jin this remark :—** Upe 


continues be, * 1, less considerate, or af 
i least more confident, observed with a 
smile, in good faith these poets have, per- 
ventur laboured much less than vou 
nach : for, in poe, if not the whole, 
t least move than one bait, ts due to na- 
{ t d he who has no be i benigniy 
ed by nature, will do well not 
ddle ws -o noble and deléctable 
f ( i), oer petake himself 
» SscIne other : lovment of his time, | 
ni re art, NOec nature, : iwwobe fis g ude. 
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! 
And not to waste more words, but to! 
prove in fact what I have asserted, I en- | 
gage to produce to you a canto to mor- | 
row evening, containing in it the style of 
the different bards we have been reading; 
for, to speak freely, nature has been ra- 
ther liberal to me than scanty, in her gifts 
of that sort. The engageinent was re- 
ceived with applause by all, and having 
retired after supper, [ executed it punc- 
tually, and produced and read the new | 
canto the next evening, to the no ordi- 
nary satisfaction of the society.’”’—The 
whole thirty cantos are said to have been 
finished in thirty days.’ 

‘The poem commences with the au- 
thor’s description of his muse; we are 
told,— 

* She only sings for merriment and glee, 

(Of which, if so disposed, you may partake.) 
Of those strict rules the sense she ne'er could 

see 

Which cause the heads of weary bards to ake, 
Who, struggling to make wit and words agree, 

In frenzy oft the third commandment break, | 
And scratch their addle-pates, and bite their 

nails, 
When sense or rhyme or proper accent fails. 


Sometimes you'll sce her (such a child she is) 
Leap to and fro’ as doth a frisky frog ; 
Nor can I blame or deem her fool for this, 
Nor that the patient plodder’s sober jog 
She’s apt to turn to ridicule and quiz. 
Sweet poetry ’ what pedant chain shall clog 
Thy devious wanderings, humble or sublime, 
Thy mercy doggrel song, or lofty rhyme! 


Oft in the fury of the embattled field, 
Dreuch’d with the blood of slayers and of 
slain, 
Phis so capricious muse of mine will yield, 
All in a moment, to some peacefn! strain 
Of soft amours; then lofty anthems build, 
Or hymns to holy saints in solemn fane— 
Then, hark!” mid ocean's roar, and tempest’s 
shock. 
She weeps with Ariadue on her rock. 


See, now in hand she takes her rural pipe, 
But hums, with voice subdued, and mien 
abash’d ; 
Then look not at her, till her wit, more ripe 
And boider grown, through thick and thin bas 
splasii’d, 
Lest biushes, rosy red, of shame the type, 
With native lilies in her cheek be dash'd, 
Hist ! she begins! so let us, side by side, 
Near her, in silence and on tip-toe glide.’ 
The poem his lordship aptly calls 
‘a mighty maze, and almost quite 
without a plan ;’ the period to which 
it relates is the time of Charlemagne ; 
and not only this monarch, but the 
whole of his Paladins are introduced, 


THE LITERAR 
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and we have almost every diversity of 
character presented to us. Without, | 
then, endeavouring to give a sketch of | 
a plot in a poem, winch * plot hath | 
none,’ we shall detach a few passages. | 
Accompanying the Paladins to Spain, | 
we are told,— 
* And now the Paladins descry a fire 

That seems to blaze in some near shephesd’s 
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But, whence it came all anxious to inquire, 
Sharp spur to horse’s flank each warnor put, 
When dwarf, in act humane but quaint attire, 
Three nosegays in bis hand, is seen to strut, 
Crying “ Dear lordings! from her glorious 
bowers 
My lady greets you with these beauteous 
flowers. 
‘Her uame is Stella (if you know it not) ; 
Spain never yet has seen so fair a dame ; 
Much goodly land and castles she has got, 
But ne'er would hear of spouse, or change 
her name. 
Sweeter than nightingale’s her voice I wot 
With music’s charms the toughest heart 
would tame ; 
And if she dance in hall or on the green, 
She rivals love’s own mother, beauty’s 
queen.” 


‘This when Astolphus heard, with studious care 

Forth from its case of gold a comb he drew, 

And having smootii’d his frill and comb’d his 
hair, 

He takes his faithful glass in haste to view 
His precious self—The others smile and stare: 
And Alard mutters low, with eyes askew, 
“Oh, coxcomb vain ! for ever doom’d to prove 

The dupe of women and the slave of love!””’ 


The knights are admitted within the 
noble walls of Stella, where— 


‘rich tables groan with choicest fruit 
And viands ;—England’s hero naught descries 
But the bright radiance of fair Stella’s eyes.’ 
Ricardo jogs him, but he feels no jog— 

The tables smoke, and Stella takes her seat, 
The others with her; like a stupid log 

Astolplius stands, nor moves to drink or eat, 
But stares on Stella, laughs, and cries ; no prog 

Alluring him nor beverage —The discreet 
Alardo sighs ; when Stella, this perceiving { 
Cried, “Courage! I’ve a drug will.cure his 

raving.” 





‘Then straight produced a nut of fam’d Brasil, 
And said, “ When in his bed he lays hiin 
down, 
Take thou the sharpest blade of temper’d steel, 
And scrape clean off this dirty coat so brown; 
Then, having fairly clear’d away the peel, 
Rasp of the substance just a drachm, and 
drown 
In racy wine the raspings.—When infused, 
This wine to bathe his mouth and breast be 
used. , 





‘Tis safe and sure 
how fair!) 
So madly on my honour’d father doted 
That men her wifely love would oft compare 
Witb Artemisia’s, so much prized and quoted? 
And, when resolved his country’s fate to share, 
That patriot warrior fell, to death devoted, 
She pined away, still weeping sore and wailing; 
But when were tears to drown our woes avail- 
ing’ 


my mother—/(once 


¢«¢ She wept and wail’d in vain! corroding care 
Had changed her comely shape to skin and 
bone ; 
Hot tears deep furrows in cheeks did wear ; 
The ruddy freshness of those cheeks was 
Bene: 
How could her Stella’s heart unbroken bear 
To see her thus a living skeleton !— 
Now, driving out one morning in the coach, 
We saw an old sea-faring man approach. 
** And thus he said, *If madam’s sick from 
love, 
I!) cure her." —So 9 nut like this he gave ber, 
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And soon her voice grows clear, her eyes now 
move 
Refulgent, and with tears no longer laye her 
Now ruddy cheeks again ; her thoughts poy 
rove 
On gaver themes—Twas clear 
would save her :— 
And so it came to pass :-—in scarce a year 
[ts virtue quite restored my mother dear. 


the dry y 


‘« The nature of this nut is to expel 
Forth from the mind love and its griefs: 
chanced 
That Proteus (so the good old man did tel!) 
Once gave it to a sea-nymph far advanced 
In this disease; aswain (untouch’d and wel] 
Himself) in desperate love had her entranced, 
But soon the nut from thraldom set her free 
What Proteus gave to her she gave to me. 


‘ «¢ She gave it me.—For, sitting on a rock, 
All day I used to mourn my destiny, 
Loving proud beauty, who my pains did mock, 
Nor deign’d my woes to soothe, my tears to 
dry 5 
My tale the sea-nymph’s tender heart did 
shock, 
(Vor sea and shore had heard me groan and 
sigh) 
And, with kind hand administering the drug, 
She cured my heart, and left it sound and snug, 


‘The man subjoined, that once by Proteus’ 
care, 
Like nut had cured fair Helen’s amorous 
grief. 
(its powers, when steep’d in wine, how wond’- 
rous rare !) 
And Agamemuon, too, of chiefs the chief, 
And young Telemachus, Ulysses’ heir, 
Thus from Calypso’s snares obtained relief; 
Drowning all penance past and by-gone sorrow 
In hopes of joys each future day and morrow.” 


‘This said, the lady fair got up from table, 
A curtsy made, and bid her guests good 
night; 

When io! distract of mind, with air unstable, 
Astolphus near her drew on tip-toe light, 
And whisper’d, “ Cruel Stella! art thou able 

Unmoved to quit me in sueh doleful plight !” 
The lady, feigning deafness, takes her leave, 
First whispering Alard something in his sleeve. 


‘ The poor inamorato, thus forsaken, 
Retired not till compeli’d by his compeers ; 
Then struggles with his trusty blade to breakin 
To his uncover’d breast, and, bathed in tears, 
To send his heart to Stella.—But his bacon 
Is timely saved, for now the drug appears 
Doing good work—else had he siain in mad- 


ness 
Himself and friends, and fill’d all France with 
sadness. 


‘The fated drug the hero’s frame invading, 
Soon cleansed his bosom of the perilous stuf 
That weigh’d upon his heart, when stragot 
evading 
That madd’ning flame (the cure was some- 
what rough) | 
He changed his loving note to harsh upbraiding 


Of Steila fair, in language coarse and g1 ut 


Chen sleeps two hours—Tien hark! at peep 
day 

He sounds his horn, and wakes his comrades 
tway. 

The next adventure relates toa Bru- 
nette, who, with a worthy barony her 
lover, had, by the magic arts of a fairy, 
been transformed into a doe and buck. 


The story is related to another of the 
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Knight's, Rinaldo, by his host, and 
5 
that— . 
<« The buck eftsoons sets off, and bounds away, 
The doe pursues bim,—now ‘tis past two 
yeares 
Since, so bewitch d, those woeful lovers stray. 
Whoso” shall them relieve, and quell our 
fears, . 
Must scale amountain which few dare essay— 
~ $0 steep to heaven its horrid front it rears ; 
There, on its summit, in a lofty tower, 
Nera, the wicked witch, hath built her bower. 


« «¢ Besides, she’s guarded there by giant’s two, 
One called Tragzea, t’other Master Stritch : 

Frightful to saints above and fiends below ; 
Both clothed in skin of snake, more rough 

than rich, 

More fit for stirrup straps than glove of beau ; 
And in his fist each giant holds a switch, 

So strong, that if comparis yas we draw, 

Adrayman’s whip becomes a wisp of straw. 


¢ “Tf you those scaly wretches could subdue, 
And their infernal mistress captive make, 
What blessings to us all would then ensue ? 
The enamour’d pair of torment leave would 
take, 
Restored to pristine form and rosy hue, 
And mirth no more this happy nook for- 
sake.” — 
Rinaldo cries, ** Fine Paladin of France 
Am I, on such adventure to advance! 


¢“ Oh! what a theme for mockery and mirth! 
Ata mere lifeless shadow apt to tremble, 

No meaner low-born peasant treads the earth. 
.My father, Ludwig, whom I much resemble, 

At Pisa got me—Lucia gave me birth, 
Seared by a ghost—the truth Pil not dissem- 

ble— 
And at a time when ‘twas their daily habit 
To feed on naught but water-gruel and rabbit. 


‘“ Those giants, ugly, powerful, fierce, andhi- 
deous, 
Have put me into such a strange quandary ! 
I see them'—Oh! they'll make the night so te- 
dious: 
[ ne'er can sleep alone !—See !—Blessed 
Mary ! 
Lord! how they stare! and then that witch in- 
sidious ! 
Sir, with your wife all night I fain would 
tarry.” 
Mine host, grown jealous, makes him this re- 
, m yo | . 
€ see your drift, Sir Knave, with half an 
eye.” 
‘With this, he catches up a piece of a stick, 
And says, “ Your folly shall have this re- 
ward ;” 
Then brandishes the same with air gyninastic. 
Rinaldo on his knees solicits bard 
For pardon, in a whining sirain bombastic. 
Mine host does this as cowardice regard, 


Aud hits him on the neb; the knight grows fu. | 


rlous, 
} L- " 2 n , ° 
And takes him by both legs, in mode mM st Cu- 
rious, 


‘ ¥ 
And round the chamber makes the lubbard | 


Swing ; 
As long ago old Jesse’s son was seen 
we by stone in leathera sling, 
es ald Grouath sprawling on the green. 
ut Soon the wie, with tears and b! tbbering, 
Hath quell ’¢ | 
Spleen ; 


W 


And ( =o 
n for her sake, he lays her husband down 
 stun'd, as one asleep or in a swoon,’ 





Se 


our gallant hero’s wraithful | 


witch might be overcome, proceeds to 
the castle, overcomes the two giants, 
seizes on the witch, and burns her, 
then— 


‘ Our hero gathers up the wretch’s embers, 
And with assiduous care and hasten’d pace, 
(For all the book had taught he well remem- 
bers,) 
He makes his way to the predicted place, 
And putting in a sieve the pristine members 
Of her, thus brought to death in vile disgrace, 
Sifts them where doe and buck were doom’d to 
pass, 
And take again the form of lad and lass. 
‘The neighbours all had seen each marvellous 
feat, 
The giants slain, the knight’s triumphant en- 
tiy, 
Within the precincts of that steep retreat, 
Spite of those monsters fierce who there 
stood sentry, 
And safe escape from that unhallow’d seat ; 
And now those rescued, gladsome, happy 
gentry 
Embrace him warmly, avd with laud and song 
Joyful surround him as he moves along. 


‘ Meanwhile the doe and buck came on with 
speed, 
And, as they cross'd the path, grew maid and 
man 5 
O! then what acts of grateful thanks succeed! 
Their words, rebounding, through the moun- 
tain ran, 
Giving, “in good set terms,” the knight his 
meed. 
At Jength they “ what?’ 
ask began, 
When, as they bow and curtsy, long and low, 
Rinaldo tells the whole, from top to toe. 


, 


and ** how?” to 


“ Much press'd is now the victor to remain 
Beneath their roof by each enamour’d 
spouse ; 
When sudden, gallop, gallop, o’er the plain, 
With bloody spurs, horse breathless, reins 
thrown loose, 
A courier comes express from Charlemagne, 
The emperor’s favourite Moor, and brings 
the uews 
That oace again in France unchristian w4r-is- 
séen, 
And Paris close besieged by heath’nish S4-ra- 
cen. 


‘Rinaldo starts, bows low, and mounts his 
horse 3 
Ilies to the shore, and there embarks for 
France 5 
Exciaiming loud, as he pursues his course, 
“ When I get home, I'll lead the knaves a 
dance.’— 
But here my weary muse must pause perforce : 
Mark how she hobbles now wien she would 
prance, 
To-morrow, with your leave, in hvelier verse 
New ana 


hore swane adventures sue il re- 


hearse.’ 
Such are some of the principal 


stanzas in this singularly eccentric and 
burlesque poem, which Lord Gleabervie 
bets translate | SO felicitously das to pre- 
serve all the humour and vigoar of the 
The notes of his lordship are 
numerous, The last is part of 
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an essay be had written on the different 
modes of versification in several of the 
modern languages, but it is too long 
for insertion, and too intimately con- 
nected for us to make an extract; we 
shall, therefore, quote one much short- 
er, on a fashionable propensity of our 
modern belles aud beaux :— 

‘The word guiz stands in the same pre- 
dicament with those observed upon in 
note 32 (blue stocking and dandy). It is 
not in Johnson, nor perhaps in any author 
of note before the end of the last century 
or the beginning of this; but now it is in 
general, and, | may say, fashionable use, 
both asaverb and as a noun. ‘f Qviz- 
zing,’ as | understand it, is a coarser or 
broader shade of what is called by the 
French persifage and mystification ; also 
words now very commonly used with us 
in conversation. 

‘The talent or turn for quizzing, like 
that for drawing caricatures or for mi- 
micry, requires to be vigilantly checked 
and reined in by a proportionate share of 
tact, good nature, and delicacy. Those 
qualities, (much more rare than what 
passes for wit,) in union with wit the 
inost genuine, prompt, and brilliant, [, for 
many years of my now, alas! solitary life, 
had the good fortune to have opportuni- 
ties of observing exemplified almost daily 
and hourly, in the conversation of some 
of my own nearest and dearest connec- 
tions. But how often does the inconsi- 
derate vanity of the professed ‘‘ diseur de 
bons-mots,” by a sprightly but indiscreet 
or ill-timed joke or epigrain on some in- 
nocent foible or pecuharityy incur the risk 
of torf-iting the good will of perhaps his 
most valuable friend. In such Cases, 
however the joker may abound in wit, 
the mirth he excites trausgresses the be- 
coming limit:— 

“ inedio de fonte leporum 

Surgit amart aliquid, quod in ipsis floribus 
angat.”’ Lucr. lib. iv 1126. 

** Cursed be the verse, how well so e’er it flow, 

Which tends to make one worthy man my foe.” 

‘If Pope had always acted up to that 
sentiment, which his better sense and 
feelings had inspired, he might have been 
spared much of those heart burnings and 
palinodias, or, which often amount to the 
same thing, explanations, to which he is 
said to have exposed himself. Buta still 
graver consequence is apt to altend the 
irresistible ‘‘prurztus” of quizzing, for 
those who are strongly infected with it 





| cannot sometimes refrain from attempting 


to turn to Jet and ridicule matter, too se- 
rious for such frivolous pleasantry, nay, 


; even sucn as are required to be heid sa- 


cred by the most authoritative sanctions 
both humen and divine,’ 

We have sometimes regretted that 
the good old fashion of giving indexes 
wus yetting into disuse, Lord Glen- 
bervie is, however, determined that he 
wil not sanction the invovation, since, 
toa volume of about 200 PALES, his 
lordsuip has added 40 paves of index, 
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The Tonian Islands. By Tertius 5 oe >? 
IK LCiTICK, Esq. O87 Lon- 
don, 1822, 

ALTHOUGH several English travellers, 

dunng the last few years, have viven 

much valuable inforuas: shies i relating to 
the Greek Islands, yet uone of them 
lave entered into a regular history, 

which is now attempted by Mr. Ken- 
ia k,—a gentleman who lays no claim 
to elegance of style, but rests his title 
to consideration on the tidelity of those 


remarks which personal Inspection, dures 


evo. vite 27346 


! 
i 


ing a residence of some years, has ena- 
bled him to give. 

Nr. Kendrick a: a vreat 
advocate for the ‘ powers that be.’ Ele 
dedicates lis work to the present Speak- 
er of the House of Commons, whose 

‘nice ty of taste and exactness of jude- 


ppears to be 


ment leave him, he says, little hone of 


tainiog the highest object of his am- 
bitjonecs! e Spe aker’s approbation.— 
Wie have uo oly ction to Nir. g 
ST. CC. Ihendrick’s) estimate of Mir. 
Mianners Sutton's * bicety of taste,’ 
but we differ very far from him, when 
he asserts, what we suspect no one but 
himself believes, that Sir Thomas 
Vaitland’s government of the Tonian 
Isiands is excellent; that he is a *skil- 
ful statesman,’ who * perfectly under- 
stands the nature of these people.’ Nor 
can we altogether agree with bim, that 
the attempt of the Septinsulars to libe- 
rate themselves is an act of treach ery. 
Equally wrong is Mr. Kendrick when 
he asserts thut they are 
their obedience and duty, since every 
account from these Islands proves that 
the discontent increases ; so mucli so, 
that the Lord High Commissioner, the 
‘skilful statesman,’ as Mr. RK. calls 
him, has deemed it necess: iry to de- 
prive the inhabitauts of those 
which had hitherto constituted 
of their costume. With 
stancesof Mr. Wendack's partialities. 
we view his declaration, that he ‘has 
not given vent to personal distike or 
prejudice,’ 
Clon, 

Pie literary talents of Mr. Ken- 
drick are certainly very humble— 
eourse and Inclegant; us 
nate instance of this, take 
sige my his § History . 
lows: 
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ia part 
such doe 


with some degree of suspi- 


lie is 
uufortu- 
the {irst 


an 
; aise 
vy, which ts 
* Having under-tood that an 
portunity would be given me, if | vo- 
lunteered to serve im the Jdooian Is- 
lands, I hastened to proffer m vscif as 
a candidate.’ We tremble for the 
ihe object of Mr. Kendrick’s ain- 
bition, when this passave the 
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joluing in the laugh. 
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patron. Now 
criticism, 


ilies we 
we shall 


his 
with 


ment’ of 
have 
quote a few of the best things we can 
pick out of the 287 paves of Mr. 
Kendrick’s work. avoidivg, as much 

possible, his estimate of the charac- 
ter of individuals, in which he seems 
invariably either to be deficient or in 
error. Hetells us that ‘the religion 
of Zanteis of the Greek tenet,’ and that 


done 


the people commit several breaches of 


decorum in church, ‘1 have,’ says he, 
‘witnessed an old man’s wig being set 
on fire, during divine service, by an 
urchin, and have seen the whole con- 
eregation, together with the Papas, 
What a charm- 
ing incident was this for the historian 
of Zante! 

Of the Parzuenotes we are told that 
their general character is bad: ‘craft 
and deceit are both predominant ;” they 
are ‘brigands hoth by machiuation aud 


trace,’ The extermination of this 


' brave people, so nearly accomplished 
by Ali Pacha, ts merely called fan act 


of vies 








lance and unceasing activity, ex- 
cited by SeveETe losses 1 his fr 
by them.’ Iu the account of 
Maura, we are told that— 

© An custom is observed here = in 
marriages: on the break of day, the 
bridegroom is placed ina 
car, drawn by two men, and conducted tn 
front of his father-in-law’s house. Here 
he remains until ten o’clock, imploring 
the charity of all passers: by, who gene- 
rally throw a small piece of coin into the 
basin he holds. Atten o’clock he is re- 
leased from his situation, and invited to 
enter the house of his father-in-law, who 
greets him; adding, in conclusion, ** that 
with so laborious a man, 
inust be happy.’ ‘The ¢ then 
conducted to church ae. married. It is 
usual to sport the bridal bed upon four 
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men’s shoulders, who convey it to the 
hushand’s residence, together with all 


sorts of culinary articles.’ 

fa Corfu the churches are very nu- 
merous: the largest and richest is that 
of St. Spindion:— 


‘The feast or festival of San Spiridion 


Is cl ted with great pomp, in the 
f December. Eight days previ- 
ou ythe festiv: 1, the doors and windows 
of the cathedral are orn anmented With 
oranches and wreaths of nyrtie. On the 
eve of the ceremouy, the bod y of the 


saint is exp sed 
chancel, It Is Boot 


: inate c view near the 


erved ina elass case, 


i ' . : , — Aka ius “am ‘© 
ricnh!y ornamented, I jie body is in a 
: e4 ‘ ry 
Wonderful state of presers alion. phe 
humber of votaries, both Gres k and La- 


tin, who tlock to Kiss the relics, are very 
NHuUinEevOUs 4 indeed, the whole pv pulation 
resort to the capital on this occasion, 
People will flock from the centinent; 


*nicety of taste and Cxacthess of pudgy 1 e.e. priests themselves will come over 


his daughter 
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from all parts of Greece, to assist or fo]. 
low in the procession; for the reputation 
of this holy man is renowned throughout 
the Levant. 

‘In cases of danger or of any public ca- 
lamity, the body is carried through the 
streets in procession. Indeed, the pro- 
tection which the islanders imagine they 
receive from St. Spiridion is such, that 
they fear nothing from the hands of fo. 
reign enemies. Of this opinion, Soliman, 








the ‘Turkish sultan, availed himself in 
1637. ‘This distinguished personage, find- 


ing that he must soon raise the siege of 
Corfu, owing to the very obstinate resist- 
ance he met with, covered lis retreat un- 
der the pretext of fearing the vengeance 
of San Spiridion, whom he was persuaded 
had interposed in behalf of the besieged; 

and to make the story good, Soliman, 
knowing that his ancestor had once pil- 
laged the church, undertook to make 
good all the damage, which he faithfully 
performed. By this method Soliman 
saved his head, is re-assured the droop- 
ing spirit of the Ottomans. Although the 
latter detest the Christian religion, yet, 
whenever they are deceived by a miracle, 
they will jot in preparing a mass to be 
said, and will even hold a candle. Sus 
perstition bears as great a sway with them 


as with the Greeks. In many parts of the 
a there are -ceitain churches where 
both “Yurks and Christians resort, each 
of whom will address their prayers to the 
sane Panagia!l “Phe on ssulman, | in spite 
of the contempt he generally d lisplays to- 
wards a Christian, 4 bieale credulous, 


ey en to childishness. 

‘The procession of 5t. Spiridion is con- 
ducted according to the following order: 
first appeara number of men clad In hight 
blue garments, with holes on tlie head 
part to see from; these are the bearers of 
numberless ornaments and appurtenances 
of the church; next follow atrain of peoe 
ple, holding lighted tapers; behind these 
tollow a number of the laity, chaunting ; 
then a military band of music, with a 
guard of a hundred soldiers ; the body of 
the saint, borne under a canopy held by 
four of the first nobles of the island, comes 
fter the mi the procession is 
closed with a crowd of persons bearing 
lighted candles; the laity, on this occa- 
sion, mareh with all the pride and dignity 
of their holy avocation; the archbishop 
bears his pastor. 7 ei; and, as well as 
rest, is clothed in rich garments of 
gold and silver mushenidees, 

‘ There are several festivals and process 
hroughout the year. in passion 
week, both the Catholic and Greek 
churches have alternate processions on 
the e splanade. 1 he Le vipers dium, in com- 
memoration of our Saviour’s humility, 1 
likewise performed in public by thirteen 
priests: a contest generally arises ainongst 
them who shall represent Judas, as the tl 
tle lasts for life-time. Jesus is per rsonated 
by a young priest, whose beard 1s trimme 
for the purpose the ceremony is inte- 
resting in spite of its mockery, and i 
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presses the spectators with a devout feel- 


ing. 
Among the amusements of the peo- 


Je of Corfu, the theatre is a favourite: 
‘Jt is uncommol ily large and spacious, 
considering the si mall size of the city, and 
the scantiness of the population. T took 
my seat on the first row of the pit, called 
«Ja prima fila.” ‘This spot was appropri- 
ated to officers and gentlemen of the is- 
land properly drest. A centinel was sta- 
tioned at the barrier, whose stern deport- 
ment excited terror. ‘* Nonsiete ben pu- 
jito, sig nore, in ve stito—voisog na nettar-1.? 
These words were often uttered by the 
grim soldier of the island polic e guard, as 
he turned the several applica nis away 
from in envied part. lhe band 


Was 


abilit ies. ‘This pe rson, s singul ir to relat e, 


stuttered upon every subject except mu- 
sic; his speech, then, was perfect and 
easy. The play announced was ‘ Ores- 
tes,’ by the celebrated Alfieri. When 
the curtain drew up, the prima donna di 
rosa, a lovely woman, was loudly ap- 
plauded. The signort levelled their 
glasses to survey her beauty; and an in- 
termingled quantity of words were heard 
all over the theatre :—‘* Ma caro, quanto 
bella !’’—** Bravo, putella mia !’’—** Vedi, 
eun angela diterra!”’? and such short ex- 
press sions. Whilst the prima donna spoke, 
evry voice was hushed; each man de- 
voured her looks and alteraate « 
features; her lovers, who were pretty nu- 
merous, for she could nearly muster an 
alphabet in the initials of their names,— 
these eyed each other in envy and deter- 
ined rivality. On her exit she w: as ho- 
noured with a simultaneous round of a p- 
plause. Of her real merit I shall be free 
enough to say, that a worse actress could 
not have been engaged; but her be ‘auty 
supplied all requisites. The primo, or 
hrst actor, was a person of the name of 
Kolli. His powers were of the first order, 
and, in violent declamation or soft tender- 
ness, he out-shone his brethren in Italy. 
His acting in the scene where Ovestes 
is deprived of reason, was such as ° 
leave a lasting j unpre-sion on my mind ; 
Was truly terrific. I amuse -d myselt ibe. 
tween the interval of time allotted to the 
acts, by taking a survey of the com: pany 
in the boxes. ~The females were in pro- 
portion to the males, as far as regarded 
humbers, and were extremel\ weil diess- 
ed. . . 
‘The operas and comedies 
at this thenive >are sometimes r 
42 exhibition of fencing, to 
a are highly partial. I have wit- 
sed several of these ‘fassauts des 
“pal Pe oe one which aiforded me 
wath core S p “acid happened in the 
Shee te = ‘ey Captain of cavalry, 
8 Mie oe ts eo aterloo, paid Cortu 
oped bs Bites to Albania, where he 
ich, inn ne Ke situation under Ali 
fecinne bre ‘e, ¥“* temper of the Cor- 
ti : eing himself an admirable 
» he caused bills to be circulated 
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elieved by 
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hout the town, challenging both 
British and natives to a public trial of 
skill: the latter only accepted it, to the 
number of eight. At an ea irly hour the 
theatre was crowded to excess by all ranks, 
anxious to witness the captain’s perform- 
ance. ‘The curtain drew up,and a trifling 
display of fencing took place until the 
frenchman’s appearance on the stage; he 
was greeted very cordially by the audi- 
ence, and his tall martial figure almost 
placed the odds in his favor. The usual 
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imitate Felix with § go thy way for this 
time; at a more convenient season | 
will send for thee.’ Another circum- 
stance, which rather aggravates our 
crime, is that this work! is said to be 
from the same pen as the very success- 
ful tale of * No Fiction,"—a produc- 
tion sufficient to excite some interest 
respecting Its successor. 

Having, however, now passed from 





cere monv took place of presenting foils, 
andthe Frenchman sueceeded in hitting 
all his opponents successively. ‘Lhe « dex- 
terity he showed in the management of 
the foil was wonderful, and the mortified 
candidates retired in Giseppoimtiment. 


renehiman came forward amidst thunders | 
of applause, and stated his willingness to 
meet any other gentleman. ‘This pro- 


duced a ninth competitor, who started 
forth, to the surprise of all, and chal- 
lenged the victor. He wasa Neapolitan, 
of a iniddling height, firmly made, and 
was a left- handed f sneer, which the cap- 
tain noticing, stood in a more attentive 
posture. ‘The audience waited in anxiety | 
for the result, although each one felt po- 
sitive of the Fre *nchman’ s success; but, 
after five passes, the Neapolitan fairly 
bent his foil on the Frenchman’s side. 
‘The appla use that followed was tremen- 
dous, aid became redoubled when it was 
discovered that the victor was no other 
than the governor’s principal cook! ‘The 
I ‘renchman boasted no more, nor was he 
to be enticed to another trial of skill. 
The manner in which the Neapolitan 
fenced was totally different to the rules 
observed by the professors of that art: he 
stood with his legs perfectly straight, close 
to each other: and, when he had occasion 
to play the foil, only bent his body, still 
keep ing his legs j in the same pos sition, un- 
til he suddenly hit his opponent.’ 

Mr. Kendrick will not, perhaps, 
thank us for our notice of his work; 
we might, however, have spoken of it 
in much severer terms, and still have 
been justified ; for, iu fact, it scarcely 
possesses One single quality to recom- 
mend it, that can atone for the mass 
of absurdity of which it is composed, 
W hy it has been written we know not,— 
surely not with a view of injuring the 
Greek cause (to which Mr. Kendrick 
declares himseif an enemy), since such 
a writer is as fearless as a foe, as he ds 
useless or JDJ urious as an advocate. 


+t oo 
Happiness: a Tale for the Grave and 
Gay. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 613. Lon- 


don, 1821. 
Wirn shame we confess it—* Happi- 
ness” has been long before us unheed- 
ed, unnoticed; such inattention oo our 


part to our * being’s end and aim’ can 
hardly tind an apology > to seek it in 
other occupatious would only be to 


| 


page | to what 1s often a very welcome 
little word—fints, at p. 613, we ‘con- 


' fess we are still ata loss to know how 


‘to class this little volume. Its happt- 


| ness is certainly not of this world, e4 


‘The | 


almost every individual canta ' 
either overwhelmed with guilt or mis- 
fortune; and though it is termed a tale 
for grave and gay, yet the scenes of the 
| latter description atford but a very tri- 
ivial relief to the sombre cast of the 
whole. We do not kuow how to term 
| it better than by the title ofa religious, 
or rather a sectarian novel; in which 
the beauty of holiness is ably described 
and powerfully enforced, wit) a strong 
| lean 1g toa particular sient, apd not 
a very charitable estimate of the opl- 
nions of others. ‘The story itself ts 
very brief: it is that of two young la- 
dies of very Opposite Cispositons, ene 
yielding to all the follies of life and 
marrying a spendthrft, who Ultreats 
her; the other a inethodist, who mare- 
ries a reclaimed infidel. 

Whoever may be tlie author of this 
tale, and we believe it is attributed to 
Dr. Styles of Brighton, he often ven- 
tures beyoud his reach; and nothing 

“an be more erroneous than his descrip- 
tion of routs and balls and the other 
entertainments of fashionable life, not 
to say that the account of them is 
tnarked by an acerbity rather une 
| becoming a Christian. In speaking 
of the stage he is equally iitolerant ; 
the mimic thunder and hghtning of 
the draina he calle an ‘impious aping 
of the Divinity,’ ‘a presumptuous at- 
tempt to personate the Almighty in 
what appeared to be the g:and prero- 
gative of his being, > aud ‘a moc kery 
and insult offered to the God of na- 
ture.” But the stage, like the* blood 
of Douglas, can proiect itself,” and 
therefore we leave these bigoted reflec- 
tions without further remark. 

It is not, however, merely against 
balls, routs, and theatres, that the au- 
thor of ‘ Happine-s’ pours forth the 
vial of his wrath, since he 1s scarcely 
less severe against some, who have the 
misfortune (or happiness,—we know 
not which) to differ from him ou rel- 
gious subjects. A new class of dis- 
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senters, called the Union, he satirises 
and burlesques in terms in which we 
think scarcely any religion ought to be 
treated. Having, however, freely ex- 
pressed our opinions on what we con- 
sider the objectionable parts of this 
work, we with much pleasure bear our 
testimony to its merits in other re- 
spects—that it is well written, and we 
sincerely believe that the author means 
well, The following extract, the only 
one we shall make, will, we think, bear 
ns outin this respect :-— 

‘Perhaps no fabric of human fraud has 
ever been devised so deadly as the Brami- 
nical, so heart-hardening, so injurious to 
society, so pernicious to the moral nature 
of man. Well might one of the Mission- 
aries, who daily witnessed its horrors, when 
writinghome to his friends, exclain—“ Do 
not send men of any coinpassion here, for 
you will break their hearts ;”’ end well did 


he immediately add, in the true fervour of | 
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days, during which time it is consumed by 
ants, if fhe birds of prey do not put it toa 
more merciful death. It is co:mmon for 
those who desire children, to make a vow 
of devoting the first born to the goddess 
Ganges: the victim is brought up till 
they have a convenient opportunity of 
performing their pilgrimage and sacrifice 
to the river; the child is taken with them, 
and at the time of bathing is encouraged to 
walk into deep water till it is carried away 
by the stream ; should the poor infant he- 
sitate, and with the smile of innocence 
turn to the bosom that had nourished it, 
that bosom is petrified by superstition, 
and the mother’s hand thrusts it into the 
wave! Sick persons, whose recovery is 
despaired of, are laid on the bank of the 
river, where they die for want of food or 
become the prey of the tiger, whose hi- 
deous roar is heard in the distance, or 
the stream carries them olf, or the 


sharks and crocodiles devour them; sons 


} 
} 
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inspired genius—‘ Do send men full of | 


compassion here, where many perish with 


cold, many for lack of bread, and millions | 


for Jack of knowledge. ‘This country 
abounds with misery. Oh, miserable 


sight! [ have found the pathway stopped 
up by the sick and wounded people, pe- 
rishing with hunger, and that in a popu- 
lous neighbourhood, where numbers pass 
by, some singing, others talking: but none 
showing mercy, as though they were 
dying weeds, and not dying men,” 
‘Nothing is more comimon in England 
than to hear well-educated persons speak 
in terms of approbation of the Hindoo My- 
thology, whe. to represent itas a harmless, 
if not a beneficent superstition. Such ig- 
norance is inexcusable, because it must 
be wilful—it must proceed from a crimi- 
nal determination not to be informed. 
‘During the few years of my residence 
in India, from the nature of Colonel Wil- 
mington’s profession, and from the impor- 
tant and contidential services to which he 





have been seen to force their fathers back 
into the water, when they have endea- 
voured to regain the shore! 

‘ But the triumph of the first great mur- 
derer is no where more complete than in 
the immediate vicinity of the dark Pagoda 
of Juggernaut. It is impossible to ap- 
proach this region of the shadow of ceath, 
without inhaling the abominable etHuvia 
of putrefaction, which, like a_ pesti- 
lence, desolates the neighbouring shores. 
Innumerable human skeletons, bleach- 
ing in the burning air, proclaim the 
insatiable ravages of this 
the Last. So deadly is the supersti- 
tion with which his myriads of votaries 
are infected, that on the great festivals, 


trom whieh the British government derives 


no inconsiderable fund, every avenue to 
his temple, for several miles round, is 
crowded with voluntary victims, all of 
whom miserably perish—some by fatigue 
—others by ingenious devices of self-in- 
flicted torture; their exclusive object 
is death, and if they can ‘trail their 
charred and blackened bodies within the 


rs a = ‘ 7 — 
was called, [ had many opportunities of | borders of a sanctuary, the walls of which 


witnessing the atrocities of this aboiina- 
ble delusion. Ihave more than once be- 
held widows consumed onthe funeral pile 
of their deceased husbands. An instance 
of pre-eminent cruelty lives in my imagi- 
nation, and the recollection of it at this 
moment chills my blood with horror. The 
dreadful scene had not the least appearance 
of a religious ceremony ; the poor victim 
was treated with the most brutal levity. 
Peals of savage laughter insulted ber dying 
agony; and to add to the horror of the 
spectacle, the fire did not consist of so 
much tuel as we consume in dressing a 
dinner; no, not this fire that was to con- 
sume the living and the dead. [ dare not 
detail the shocking circumstances which 
teiminated this revolting tragedy. 
‘{Inianticide is practising continuaily 
to a feartul extent ainong the Jawer cla- s€3 
of the Hincdous: every new born infant who 
refuses the mother’s milk, is put into a 
basket, and hung up inatree for three 
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they cannot hope to reach, are 
happv. 

‘put it is when the terrific pageant 
comes forth a moving palace’ of enor- 
mous dimensions, supporting the enshrined 
image of this accursed deity, that super- 
stition may be said to put inthe sickle, 
and to reap the harvestof deatn. Dragged 
by the united strength of a thousand hu- 
man bodies, priests, victims, Braimins, 
and Faqueers, its approach is the signal 
for every horrid species of immolation, 
Multitudes rush, from time to time to pros- 
trate theimselves under its tremendous 
wheels, which crush them to atoms ina 
moment. Others cut themselves with 
knives, and dye the car, and its line of pro- 
gress, with streams of blood: while their 
frantic relatives shout with delight at the 
heart-revolting spectacle. Mothers cast 
their infants into the track of the sangui- 
hary procession, and then turn ‘to watch 


tue wild and wanton dance of the Almahs, , 
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clapping their hands, and Keeping time to 
the silver bells that tinkle round their 
slight ankles, while their little ones writhe 
in the agonies of death.’ 

‘But why should I dwell on such unpa- 
ralleled horrors—on such a “frightful pic- 
ture of blood and cruelty—of the inversion 
of every principle of nature, and the dis. 
ruption of every tie of the heart?’ In the 
land where they are exhibited, I learn to 
appreciate the religion which breathes only 
of peace and good-will. Vor man’s neg- 
lect, T loved it more. [ clung toit as my 
best inheritance, my dearest solace. [ft 
was the only thing that was not strange to 
me, and that did not shock my feelings, 
And when Lreflected, that it was the glor 
of the country which gave me birth, that 
country became infinitely endeared to my 
heart. How [longed to hear ** the sound 
of the church-going bell,’’ to mingle once 
again in Christian worship, among Chris. 
tians. Let Nature lavish her gifts as she 
pleases on other climes; let but my native 
land possess the institutions, and the spirit 
of Christianity ; and with all its faults, it 
shall ever be deemed by me ‘ the loveliest 
land on the face of the earth.” 

‘While at Calcutta, [sought an intro- 
duction to the missionaries at Serampore. 
Their converse was like cold water toa 
thirsty spirit, and the scene of their labours 
was the only verdant spot of moral beauty 
in all that vast peninsula. ‘Lhe Chris- 
tianity of these men appeared to be ofa 
purer quality than any | had ever wit- 
nessed. In such regions, indeed, it is al- 
ways either improved or annihilated. In 
the missionaries, it is not merely promi- 
nent. It is every thing. It pervades 
their whole social economy, It is per- 
fectly easy to identify it with the energy, 
simplicity, and devotedness of the apostles. 
it is the christianity of Jesus Christ, and 
shines amidst atheists and idolators, a living 
and irresistible evidence of his divinity. 
Since the residence of these individuals 
in India, it is no longer a question with 
the natives, whether the English possess 
a Shaster—or, whether they are men, or 
other creatures like devourers. ‘The finest 
specimens of humanity, and the brightest 
ornaments of religion, are among them, 
from that very country which has deluged 
them with impiety and profligacy. 

to 


The Berkeley Manuscripts. 
(Continued from p. 36.) 

Tue extracts which we gave in our last 
number from this curious and valuable 
work, were from that part of it which 
has been written Ly Mr. Fosbroke ; 
we now turn to Mr. Smyth’s Lives 0! 
the Berkeley Family, which, though 
in a somewhat rude and undigested 
shape, furnishes us with much that 1s 
curious, and throws considerable light 
on the manners and customs of out 

ancestors:— 
‘Origin of Danish Emigration.— 
“There wasa sometymean ordinance inace 
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‘n Denmark, that if soe the Kynge of that 
land had any more sons then one, then 
shuld the eldist sonne and heyre remain 
within the lande; and the yonger bre- 
thren shulde be send with a substance of 
goods into other Jandis, and ther to live 
in eoviding all inconveniences of de- 
bates, that might chance atwixe them 
within their owne land; and for this cause 
this herding, a sonne of the hynge of Den- 
mark, was send into this land, to Kinge 
William Conqueror; unto whom. this 
Kinge William Conqueror gave grete 
riches, and send him to Bristowe, ther to 
inhabite, the yeare of our Lord, 1069.” ” 

Much has been said of those glorious 
days in which ¢ each rood of jand 
inaintained its man;’° this, however, 
was not the case in the middle ages, 
for there were not nineteen freeholds in 
all the townships, parishes, and manors 
in the whole of the Berkeley estate. 

Bribery in the Olden Time.—‘ The 
Pipe Rolls of the fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh of Richard the First, shew how 
118]. and fifteen marks were paid to the 
King by the above Nicholas, that he might 
quietly hold his wife’s lands in the county 
of Cambridge, until the King’s return 
from Jerusalem, against Reginald de Ar- 
genton, who claimed the same against 
him. He also paidten marks for expe- 
diting his suit against Alice, wife of Ko- 
bert Gifford, for land in Stanbridge.’ 

* Meanness of Men of Rank in the Mid- 
dle Ages, in stealing Goods, &c.—Be- 
tween this Sir Thonaas and Margery was 
solittle love, that, 5 Edward II. he com- 
plained in Chancery that Thomas, son and 
heir of Hugh de Gurnay, had stclen her 
away from him at Beverstone, and with 
her divers of his goods and chattels.’ 

‘Immense Pluralities of the Clergy.— 
“ Henry, the fitt sone, was a cleargiiman 
also, and archdeacon of Exeter, and was 
also treasurer to the said Henry Duke of 
Normandy. He was presented by Ri- 
chard the First Abbot of St. Augustine’s, 
shortly after the dedication of that mo- 
nastery, to the churches of Berkeley, 
Wotton, Beverstone, Almondsbury, 
Ashleworth, and Chromale, and to all! 
other the churches of the honor of Berke- 
ley.”? 

‘ Alms substituted for neglect of Masses. 
~—Forfeiture of six white loaves to the 
poor, if the Chaplain of Longbridge Hos- 
pital neglected his duty. 

‘ Attendance at Church strictly enforced. 
—The cook and the attendant upon the 
sick were the only persons excepted from 
coming to church upon solemn days. 

ower of Peeresses.—Alice his wife 
had 101. per annum dower. 

Respect paid to Husbands by Wives.— 

te never mentioned the name of her 

husband but as my Lord Maurice. 
Nurses, how respected — Mills, per- 
‘aps rare.—She gave to Elia, son of ‘lo- 
Le nurse, a messuage and half a yard- 
il Slimbridge, in fee-simple ; and to 
ler grist ground toll-free, at her mill 





there, next after her own corn that should 
be upon the mill grinding. 

‘ Old Servants provided for.—To Gwy, 
son of Roger de Ville, her servant, she 
gave another messuage and yard-land 
there in fee-simple, to hold by the pay- 
nent of a pair of gilt spurs. 

‘ Gifis to Children during Life, why ?— 
She gave her manor of Slimbridge to Ro- 
bert her son, *‘ lest her mind should alter.”’ 

‘Children presented to Church Livings. 





—Infants were presented to churches, 
and the custody committed to others, till 
they came of full age. 

‘Tythes, why wiilingly paid.—A He- 
brew proverb was in use—Pay tithes 
justly that thou mayest be rich. 

‘ Baronial Education.—The education 
of the younger children of this Lord 
Maurice was much neglected. ‘* Chil- 
dren in great families,” says Mr. Sinyth, 
*‘ are for the most part so long cochered 
by the mother, smoothed by her maids, 
and flattered by menial servants, that they 
come into the world as children.”’ 


‘ Loyalty, ancient Argument for.—Pru- 
dence forbids us to cast our country into 
the danger of absolute captivity by par- 
tial grievances.’ 

‘ Royal Demands paid in Kind.—\King 
John certified to the Exchequer, that this 
lord bad paid him the bay horse (equum 
bauzan) which he owed. 

‘ Farms of Castles and Towns, how re- 
paid—Castles oppressive. —TVhis Lord Ro- 
bert and Gerard de Athia, by virtue of 
their office of constable ot the Castle of 
Bristol, and of the 140]. rent, which they 
paid for the farm of the town, which they 
rented the fourth, fifth, and other years of 
John, took 4d. forevery brewing of ale in 
the town, and 2d. besides what the con- 
stables of the castle had before been ac- 
customed to take for support of the castle. 


‘ Justice, how prostituted.—This lord 
paid a fine of one hundred marks to have 
a fair trial for his life by his peers. 


were commonly paid in two, three, or four 
oxen or kine. 

‘Debts, how paid.—He attended the 
King in his wars for ten years, with horses 


‘Rents, how paid.—TVhis lord’s rents | 


ishments sent of God, and we must suffer 
them and amend ourselves.’ 

‘ Bribery of Ministers, &c.—This lord 
aid money to the King’s Justiciary and 
William de Brewer, two lords that ever 
stuck fast to King John, and as favourites 
were for money to work the reconciliation 
of the Lord Robert and of this ‘I bomas. 
“ Hereby it appears, in part, with what 
tooles the Lord Robert hewed out his 
peace with boths Kings, John aud Henry 
LIf., for Salisbury was the bastard of King 
John, by fair Rosamond, and so uncle to 
Henry ILI. one of the chief governors of 
his youth and crown, which had all the 
marriage portion of this Lord ‘Themas, 
and the karl Marischall, Earl of Pem- 
broke. had the advancement of his nieee 
in marriage with this Lord Thomas, 
whom age and adversity had made wise, 
and that the Justiciar and William de 
Brewer were not forgotten is disceraible 
through many glimses.”’ 

‘ Bastardy, attempted to be reversed by 
the Clergy.—At a Parliament held 20 
Henry Iii. when it was pressed by the 
bishops and clergy, that such children as 
were born before matrimony should be 
legitimate to the succession of inherit- 
ance, this lord, with the whole baronage, 
cried out ‘* Nolumus mutari Leges An- 
glia.” ’ 

‘ Huntsman, a Post of Honour—W ages 
and Fees gor the Esquires’? Establishment. 
—Thomas de Planche having a farm. 
which this lord wanted, he promised Tho- 
nias, if he could recover it from William 
Maudit, Earl of Warwick, then in pos- 
session, that he would make the above 
Thomas master of his hounds for life, and 
give an allowanoe of a horse and boy, 
meat and drink, and two robes, with 
eight shillings in money per annum, as 
the other of his esquires at berkeley. 
‘This was in 1273, 1 Ed. J.’ 

‘Trial by ry in Devon.— 
24 Henry iil. William de Fourd, by his 
Writ of Right, demanded of this Lord 
Maurice half a hide at Est-hay, in De- 
vonshire. Is-ue upon the battle. The 
demandant’s champion was overcome. 
Judgment for this Lord Maurice. 

‘ Poverty of the Barons.—Process for 





and arms, for one whole year at bis own 
charges, to take shipping from 
mouth, to be approved of by the musters, 


due to the King.’ 

‘Fee-furm ents, how originating.— 
*¢ Money was so scarce [through the wars 
of John | amongst his tenants, that the in- 
combes which hee contracted for were 
commonly payd in two, three, or four 
oxen or kine, which hatched the error 
hee committed in filling his manors 
with freeholds and farm-rents by inherit- 
ance, deeminge it great husbandry te 
keepe it constant at the value it was then ; 
which example his brother and_ heir, 
‘Lhomas, followed.” 





‘ Rebellion.—Rebellions against princes 
| destroy whole families: pestilence but 
particular persons. Bad princes are pun- 


Ports- | 


in lieu of a debt of five Aundred marks | 


this lord tu pay 93l. 5s. for debts of him- 
selfand of histather; paid by instalments 
| of ten marks, at Michaelmas and Laster, 
| till the whole was paid. 

‘Money borrowed of the King.—38 
| Tlenry Jil. the King preparing aa army 
'to go into Gascony, and this lord being 
summoned, he borrowed sixty marks ot 
the King to furnish himself, and agreed 
to repay it by fifteen marks every half 
year. t 

‘ Long standing of Crown Debts ~The 
King pardoned this lord fifty marks of bis 
debt of 931. and respite for the rest, until 
his return from beyond the sea; and this 
lord took over with him. several persons, 
who had also protection from suits during 
| their absence: the debt not paid for se- 
ven years, notwithstanding process. 

‘ Royal Visits, Recompenses for.—The 
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The Athenians avoided obsequies anil 
they should be polluted; for Chemui- 
tius observes, that the ancients consi- 
dered saered persons defiled at seeing 
the dead. Euripides introduces Diana 
saying that it 1s not lawful for her to 
behold dying Hippolitas; and even 
the standing on a grave was great reli- 
gion. They had, according to Hesiod, 
their good ‘and bad days. The Jews 
retain this belief as wel! as other super- 
stitious people, and Bonaparte was not 
less influenced by it; nay, the French 
nation, notwithstanding their scepti- 
cism and guiety, are all tinctured with 
it, America, the enlightened America! 
is not wholly free from it. Eclipses 
were also much revered, and ominous 
ofa thousand prophetic wonders, Fe- 
males purchased medicines, nostrums, 
and enchanted stones, against their 
hour of nature’s solicitude, and hence 
may be dated many evils which have 
Sneezing over 
the right shoulder or right side had pe- 
culiar advantages, 
hail, snow, or rain; cutting off their 
hair and sacrificing it to rivers, mark- 
ing an owl’s flight (whence the proverb 
—the owl hath fled!) for good tuck, 
this bird being a_ token ‘of 
through their seeing it in the war at Sa- 
lamis, inspired their courage, and they 
beat the Barbarians. Sleeping in the 
temple of ASsculapius for av antidoie 
against disease, for whose supposed in- 
fluence they frequently presented him 
acock. To cut down an oak would 
subject the person to death. Artabes 
lost his life, because, 1n his distraction, 
he had slain a sparrow sacred to Aescu- 
lapius. The interpretation of dreams 
isa resolution of those doubts which we 
conceive of things offered to our faac y 
In sleep,—as Hecuba dreaming that 
she should bring forth a ftire- brand, 
aud Atossa, before the fail of her son 


- Xerxes, ohm she saw striving to yoke 


the Greek and Barbarian woman, one 
of which overthrew him. 
skill, because difficult, they considered 
to tell the event «ost truly. Sooth- 
saying by birds, according to the 
Course of their flight. Country people 
have many s sayings about birds similar 
to the Athenians, and the hop of a 
magpie or the parole of an old crow 


Way into the writer’s study, and, after as many 
tepeated attempts as its kindly-natured one 
tiat set the lion free in the f fable, it has con- 
sumed the strings of his /Kolian harp. I attri- 
bute this libeity to hunger, and | torgive the 
: eri it Would not an Athenian have sancti- 
“@ the mouse as a divinity, and made its 
SCratchin es supply the lost tones which are so 
Relodj, OUsly created by the wind: 


Suciden storms of 


victory, 


The chief 
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will produce prodigious effects. At 
the sight of a mouse, serpent, or strange 
cat, or when the oil cruise was dry, 
wine or water was spent, To guess at 
future things, of which XNMenocrates 
wrote, Palmistry, when, by the length 
of the hand or the lines of the table, ‘by 
which they judged of hos; pitality, mrar- 
riage, and posterity. Ginsies have Ca- 


jolled the credulous ever siuce that pe- 


riod, as many an English young lady 
and ruined servant girl can bear wit- 
ness. The first practitioner was Eu- 
rycles, and hence his disciples are said 
to pri ictise the divinive of Eurycles. 
\agic was founded by the Medes and 
Persians, whose priests were called 
Mavi. Vheocritus mentions tricks be- 
lug played with a pair of shears and 
sieve. Sometimes they took counsel of 
a hatchet, taking it and laying it ov a 
piece of timber flat, performing the 
feat of turmiag . round, similar to the 
key and bible, or the casting of dice 
to ask the number of wives, childers. 
farms, &c. which answer to the quan- 
tity of the chance. Sometimes done 
by corp, by taking the letters of the 
name, as when two were to fight, and 
by their value to judge the conquest, 
as they said of Hector’s being over- 
come by Achilles; forming a circle 
they divided it into twenty- four parts, 
and on cach part inaking a letter, and 
putting wheat on the letters, they 
brought in a cock, and obseyying from 
what letters ie took up the grain, they 
at last joined them together, and so 
knew their successors, husbands, &c. 
Opening a book of Homer, and upon 
the first verse they glanced at, to di- 
vine, as that of the death of Socrates, 
they foretoid it by meeting with that 
passage which speaks of the arrival 
of Achilles, withiu three days, at Thes- 
saly. Hence the Homans, in public 
causes, had recourse to the Sybilline 
oracles, aud the private Grecians to 
Homer's verses. Sors was put for the 
writines of oracles, out of the words 
Sortes Delphice. The 
Apollo being inspired with hallowed 
fury, replied to those who asked coun- 
sel, Yet Euripides testilies that they, 
1 spite of their cunningness, had 

kind of lottery. Crackling leaves, out 
of a fire, and divination of the air, were 
particularly voticed, aud had their con- 
sequent results. But | have, I fear, 
been too prolix, and I therefore come 
toa conclusion, with one observatioa, 
viz. * If superstition and prophecy pos- 
sessed the minds of our ancestors in so 
stroug a degree, how it behoves us to 
avoid their errors by examination, lest 
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pi iestess of 


we should walk in darkness and lose 
the advantage of a more cultivated his- 
torical epoch!’ P. 
_-——— +> roe - 


ANTIPHON THE ORATOR. 





ANTIPHON, an orator of Athens, was 
the first that wrote an oration, and de- 
livered precepts concerning it. We 
are informed by Cicero, that no man 
ever went beyoud him in pleading of 
causes of life and death, as it appeared 
when he pleaded his own case. Suidas 
called hin Nestor, and after Gorgius, 
the prime of orators, Philostratus 
avrees with this opinion, assigning a 
reason, that because he was ‘able to 
persuade in whatsoever he proposed, 

He used to sell his pleadings at a 
very high price, so that he became 
thereby very wealthy ; he was cotem- 
porary with Socrates, with whom he 
had frequent conferences :— Xenophon 
relates oue that he bad with that philo- 
sopher;—he studied also poetry, and 
professed that he bad an art thereby to 
drive away all sadness. 

This proves how powerfully poetry 
operates on the human mind and cha- 
racter,. 

Plutarch says, that Antiphon lived 
in an hired house, near the Forum, 
where he published, by pen and paper, 
that he could cure ail yriefs, so that 
when any addressed him, and related 
the causes of their sorrows, he very 
sweetly allayed them. But, though 
he possessed so wonderful a charm 
against care, and was his own instruc- 
ses according to Plutarch, yet he could 
not quell the tumult of his times, nor 
avert that wrath which put him to 
death, b. C. 411. 

—_+-- 14+ ———— 


LORD BYRON anp Mr. SOUTHEY. 





Mr. SourHey could not sit quiet un- 
der the caustic remarks of Lord Byron. 
Lie has been compelled to show the 
world that he was stung to the quick, 
and he has shewn them that he was de- 
servedly stung, by his powerless and 
ridiculous attempt, not to defend him- 
self, but to sting again. 

With a sophisticating spirit worthy 
both of the cause and the man, he pre- 
tends to come at once to Lord Byron’s 
charge against him, by dragging into 
the tore ‘ground an observation of his 
lordship which is almost parenthetical, 
and which, at any rate, contains not 
the chief subject of accusation, If 
this charge had been omitted, such of 
Lord Byron’s remarks as remained 





would have thrown the laureat into as 
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great a passion, or have left him in as 
cold a sweat, as he felt while he wrote 
the pitiful reply on which we are ob- 
serving. le conceives the charge 
against him to be, that on his return 
from Switzerland he scattered abroad 
calumnies against Lord B. and others. 
—This he utterly denies. But when 
he mentions his return from Switzer- 
land, he puts in the year 1817, which 
Lord Byron never mentions. Now, 
what does Mr. Southey mean by this ? 
Does he intend to say he did calumni- 
ate Lord Byron on his return from any 
other journey or residence, that he is 
80 precise about the date of this ? Lord 
Byron may have been wrong as to date 
aud journey and all that, and yet he 
and others may have been calumniated 
by Mr. Southey at some other time. 
If any impartial man reads his letter, 
he will find that his denial is from 
beginning to end connected with this 
identical return from Switzerland. It 
would have been far better for his own 
sake, if he had said be had never ca- 
lumniated Lord Byron at all! But, 
supposing that his lordship had been 
misinformed about Mr. Southey’s hav- 
ing calumniated him (as the phrase is) 
behind his back, can Mr. Southey 
deny that he has calumniated and does 
calumniate him to his face? Mr. 
Southey possesses, in great perfection, 
the Billingsgate qualitication of call- 
ing names. Turks and Monks, Baron 
Geramb, the Green Man, the Indian 
Jugglers, and Lord Keeper Guildford, 
all have their places in illustration of 
what he conceives is or might be the 
character of Lord Byron. But when 
he grows hotter, he is not content with 
comparisons. He designates his lord- 
ship at once, the Coryphzus, the Go- 
liah of the Satanic school. He makes 
his lordship a giant, and then he pre- 
tends that he has slain him—he deno- 
ininates his lordship Goliah, in order 
that himself may be the David! A 
pretty David, truly! The delicate 
Bobert Southey slinging stones at the 
forehead of one placed by himself at 
the head of the Philistines—a little 
boy pelting snow-balls at the sun, and 
telling the spectators it is the devil ! 
Lord Byron has called nonames. He 
has merely told the laureat what he is, 
‘an arrogant scribbler of all work,’ 
Mr. Southey seems, In reply, to ques- 
tion the versatility of his own genius ; 
but he underrates himself. We wish 
any body would publish a list of the 
immense collection of old ballads, and 
new translations,—of unsaleable poe- 
trv,and poetry that 1s not poetical ,—of 
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lives of poets, admirals, and priests,— 
of revolutionary sentiments and abo- 
minable cant, that he has * cast upon 
the waters.” If sucha pack of dirt 
had been thrown into the Thames, we 
would not like to taste the porter that 
was made of it. 

This apostate says he never publish- 
ed libels on his friends, and then re- 
called them, and then re-issued them— 
he does not say any body ever did. He 
gives us a long tirade of what he has 
not done, and which by insinuation he 
tells us that Lord Byron has done, but 
itisonly insinuation. It is, like the at- 
tacks of the * John Bull,’ a collection 


.of calumnies, which the trembling 


writer dare not directly utter. But 
Mr. Southey has published libels on 
men whom he would once have called 
friends, and he has not recalled them. 
There has been no hesitation about 
him when he had any such documents 
to issue ; they came out, and they re- 
main so. ‘The only friend of those 
whom he attacks, is the oblivion which 
devours his works, and which will 
soon swallow the libeller as well as his 
libels. He may print away, but he 
cannot force a sale, and the * Vision of 
Judgment,’ fostered like the late and 
puny child of an imbecile parent, 
sneered at by the very party it was writ- 
ten to support, kicked about by the 
world like something that attracts de- 
gradatian to it as it rolls, bears witness 
either that Mr. Southey has fallen 
asleep for a time, or that his judg- 
ment has been a vision thet vanisheth. 
Let the reader, who can get a sight 
of Mr. Southey’s letter, look at the 
spirit of egotism, of petty and puerile 
vanity, that runs through it.—Lord 
Byron is set down as every thing mean 
and contemptible, and Mr. Southey as 
every thing good, great, and immortal. 
Mr. Southey says he was the whip and 
the branding iron, and of course we 
must suppose Lord Byron baring his 
back and his bosom! Mr. Southey is 
the file; of course Lord Byron is the 
viper! And, in the midst of all this, 
he has the impudence to say that * he 
abhors the personalties of our current 
literature.” He abhor personality, 
whose very personalities caused Lord 
Byron to remark upon him!—He ab- 
hor personalities, who has assumed to 
himself the attribute of God to pardon 
and to punish, to put his own friends 
and patrons in heaven, and to throw 
those whom it pleases his recreant spi- 
rit to pretend to hate into hell! What 
a fellow is this to ebher personality ! 


| And then to say, that he has had the 
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thanks of parents for what he has done 
—that the presuming blasphemer, who 
has taken the vame and place of his 
Creator, the better to give vent to the 
pestilential stream of bis own vitupera- 
tive prejudices,—has had the thanks of 
parents! But this may be true.—Pa. 
rents, from the first, have thanked peo- 
ple they shou'd have cursed : even our 
tirst parents thanked the devil for their 
destruction, 

Mr. Southey never condescends to an- 
swer Lord Byron’saccusation--the cause, 
indeed, of his mentioning the apostate 
at all. He never ventures to hinta 
word about the probable death-bed re- 
pentance of libelling laureats. He 
never shows that it was quite right for 
him to thrust into everlasting fire, 
those to whom he had once been asa 
brother and as a son, as a pupil ora 
fellow labourer. These form the 
charge against him, and he never so 
much as hints atit. “There 1s one cou- 
sulation for him, however,—that if 
supporting one particular party sto 
send a man to the infernal regions, 
those who have always beea sincerely 
and consistently attached to the other 
parties will be saved; but the mao 
that has tried all parties, has done all 
in his power to damn himself both iu 
this world and the next.—TZ'yne Mer. 

- ere - 
MR. SOUTHEY AND WAT TYLER. 

[Mr. Soutney, in his coarse and in- 
temperate letter in reply to Lord Byron, 
says, ‘| have never sent into the worlda 
book‘to which I did not affix my name, or 
which | feared to claim in a court of jus- 
tice, if it were pirated by a knavish book- 
seller.’ This declaration of the poet lau- 
reat has induced the editor of Wat Tyler 
to give the following history of the publi- 
cation of that far-famed piece of jacobin 
absurdity. ] 

When Mr. Winterbotham and Da- 
niel Isaac Eaton were prisoners 10 
Newgate,—the one condemned for ut- 
tering sedition in the pulpit, (whether 
rightly or not, an impartial public has 
long since decided ;) and the other for 
issuing blasphemy from the press, (the 
justice of whose sentence, wo lover ol 
his country has ever for a single mor 
ment questioned,)—Robert Southey, 
tired of civilized Europe, aud sicken- 
ing at the horrors which despotism #3 
inflicting upon the apostles of liberty, 
had piously resolved to seek an asylus 
among the glens and savages of the et 
world, there to found a pantisocras): 
and to re-commence the golden agé , 
freedom; but, compassionating vs 
blessed martyrs, who, under the om 
the odious tyrant, George the , 
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were pining away existence in the done | 
on keep of Newgate’s yloomy mound, 
he determined on bidding them a sad 
farewell, and leaving with them some 
token of his affectionate regard. Ac- 
cordingly, dressed in the plainest garb, 
gith his pilgrim’s staff, he walked (I 
think) from Oxford, to fulfil bis benevo- 
lentintention, Entering the apartment 
of Mr. Winterbotham, where Eaton was 
conversing with him, he hailed them 
as his suffering brethren, denounced 
the tyranny which opprest them, and 
generously presented them, instead of 
silver aud gold, which he deplored his 
inability to bestow, with the identical 
Wat Tyler which has since rendered 
him so notorious. It was, he said, the 
poet’s humble offering at the deserted 
shrine of freedom, which they were at 
full liberty to publish for their own be- 
nefit, and the advancement of the good 
cause. Eaton, for a long time, medi- 
tated giving it to the world in his high- 
ly respectable publication, intitled 
Hog-wash for the Swinish Multitude ; 
but at length abandoned the project, 
thinking it too democratical even for 
the Corresponding Society and the 
worthy radicals of that storiny period. 
The manuscript was consigned to ob- 
livion among the forgotten papers of 
Mr. Winterbotham; and, but for the 
afier-celebrity of its author, would, in 
all probability, have experienced the 
fate which it deserved. But when 
Robert Southey became a great man, 
especially when, by the sacrifice of 
early principles and early friends, he 
rose to the dignity of Poet Laureat, 
this jacobinical production of his muse 
was handed about in various circles, 
copies of it were taken by one and an- 
other, till it became no longer under 
the control of its original possessor. 


About the time when the virulent 
attack was made by Mr. Southey, in 
the Quarterly Review, on all who were 
unfortunate enough to retain the poli- 
tical doctrines which he had found it 
convenient to abandon, and which dis- 
covered the malice of an apostate with 
the fury of a renegado, the writer of this 
letter happened to be favoured with the 
perusal of JVat Tyler, and regarding 
with equal abhorrence the republican 
cantof the poem and the ultra intole- 


rance of the critique, he resolved that | 


the public should be put in possession 
of both; that Mr. Southey’s early and 
latter productions, so totally opposite 
In their political character, yet so per- 
fectly identical in their spirit, might 
neutralize each other, and expose their 
author to the just contempt of all parties. 





With this view, detesting the anti- 
social principle, whether operating in 
the republican or the Tory, in Wat 
Tyler, or the Quarterly Review, your 
correspondent requested his friend to 
allow him to publish the poem, prefix- 
ing to it the simple motto, from a son- 
net written by Mr. Southey, on view- 
ing a picture of himself in infancy— 
‘And I was once like this — 

Twenty years have wrought strange alteration.’ 

This was the sole reason why Wat 
Tyler was permitted to appear from 
press; and from this statement, the 
substance of which was prepared in an 
affidavit from Mr. Winterbotham (who 
was In no way accessary to the publica- 
tion) to be laid before the Lord Chan- 
cellor, had the injunction which the 
courageous laureat applied for been 
oranted. It must be evident that no 
faith was violated, no obligation bro- 
ken, no injustice inflicted. [f Mr. 
Southey had borne his faculties more 
meekly, if he could have allowed the 
public to believe that Whigs and Dis- 
senters, though mistaken, might be 
honest men—if he had not become at 
once rude and intolerant, abusive and 
insolent, Wat Tyler, like a ‘spirit from 
the vasty deep,’ would never have risen 
to confront and confound him. 

Tue Eprror oF ‘War Ty ter.’ 
January 23, 1822. 





—— ¢ @ > 
ANECDOTE OF HIS PRESENT 
MAJESTY. 


In the course of last summer, a gen- 
tleman travelling in the north of Scot- 
land, was told, at the manse of Leth- 
not, of a Highlander living in that pa- 
rish, who had reached the unusual age 
of one hundred and eight, and still pre- 
served the faculties of his mind unim- 
paired.— Curiosity induced him to vi- 
sit the old man’s cottage. He found 
him, as bad been represented, still vi- 
corous of mind, though greatly enfee- 
bled in body. He had been out, he 
said, in the Forty-five; a phrase by 
which the survivors of that unhappy 
period are in use to express their have 
ing taken arms in behalf of the Pre- 
tender. Where had he fought? ‘I 
stuck. to the prince,’ said Patrick 
Grant, for that is the old man’s name, 
‘frae first to last; [ was wi’ him in 
England, and I was wi’ him on the 
bluidy field o? Culloden. Oh! waefa,’ 
waefu’ day!’ He proceeded, at his 
visitor's request, to relate the particu 
lars of the battle very nearly as they 
are represented in the histories of thet 
period, and brought out the ‘ braid 
svord’ which he had used on the occa- 
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sion, and, waving it over his head, 

shewed how ‘other fields were won.’ 

On inquiring into his circumstances, 

his visitor was sorry to learn that he 

depended entirely for support on the 
charity of his neighbours, and was des- 
titute of all the comforts which declin- 
ing age requires. ‘* But for mysel,’ 
said Patrick, I ha’e nae meikle new to 

care for; it "ill no be lang now till I’m 

below the eird. But there’s my purr 

lassie there,’ pointing to a silent old 
woman sitting by the inglecheek, 

‘[ am unco fear'd they'll forget her 

whan auld Patrick’s dead and gane,’ 

* Never fear, Patrick,’ said the worthy 

clergyman of the parish, who accom- 

panied the stranger, ‘while [ am mi- 

nister of Lethnot she shall never want,’ 

On leaving the cottage, the stranger 
suggested to Mr. S—~, the clergy- 
man, that were a representation of the 
old man’s patriarchal age and desti- 
tute situation laid before the king, 
there was every thing to hope from his 
Majesty’s generosity, never more 
strongly shewn than it has been to 
many followers of the exiled house. 
Mr. S approved of the idea, and, 
since the stranger’s return to the me- 
tropolis, the rev. gentleman forwarded 
to him the petition to his Majesty, of 
which the subjoined is a copy. It was 
linmediately submitted to the king 
through the medium of Sir Benjamin 
Bloomfield, Bart. and an answer as 
proinptly returned, stating that his 
Majesty has been most graciously 
pleased to order out of his private 
purse, a pension to Patrick Grant and 
his daughter, and the survivor of them, 
of one guinea per week. His Majesty 
had the generous condescension to add 
that he was only sorry he had not made 
an earlier application. 

‘PETITION OF PATRICK GRANT TO HIS 

MAJESTY. 

‘The Humble Petition of Patrick Grant, 
residing at Wesiside, Parish of Lethnot, 
County of Forfar. 

‘May it please your Majesty, 

‘The fame of your Majesty’s distin- 
guished generosity and benevolence hav- 
ing reached your petitioner in this remote 
corner of your empire, he is therefore 
emboldened to approach his sovereign 
with a representation no less urgent than 
true. 

‘ May it please your Majesty, 

‘The years of your petitioner are ma- 
ny, being no less than one hundred and 
eight; and he is, perhaps, the oldest ene- 
my your Majesty has now alive, having 
fought at Culloden. Educated a Roman 
Catholic, and in all the prejudices of the 
times, he drew his sword in behalf of ano- 
ther family, and fought with all the ener- 
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&\ of a Highlander; but time and expe- 
rfence have corrected his views. Under 
the mild administration of your royal pre- 
decessors, he has seen the nation flourish, 


and its glory upheld by their wise, able, 
and vigorous measures. With equal | 
zeal, then, would he gladly draw the 


sword in defence of that monarch who 
now fills the throne, and who, he trusts in 
God, for the good and happiness of his 


es . | 
people, will continue to do so for many 


years to come! 

‘But, alas! my royal sire, 
soul of the aged Highlander is still ar- 
dent, the frost of age has chilled his vi- 
gour. He who, in former times, had ex- 
perienced all the luxury of a comfortable 
independence, is now, in the evening of 
his age, reduced to poverty and want; 
for he has not even strength left to travel 
in search of his daily bread: and, to ag- 
gravate his distress, to 
daughte ‘r, Ann, the only solace of her aged 
and surviving parent, your Petitioner can 
only bequeath poverty and rags. 

é “May it, therefore, please your Ma- 
jesty to take your petitioners case into 
your royal consideration, and to grant 
such relief as his circumstances Inav seem 
to merit; and vonr petitioner sh: ill ever 
pray. “PATRICK GRANT. 

“Ar. Symers, Minister, Witness. 

‘James Younc, Elder, Witness. 

‘‘THomas Motuitsoer, Elder, Witness. 

‘James Gorvon, Elder, Witness. 

‘Javes Speep, Klder, Witness.’ 





Ameri icana, 


No. I. 


INDIAN GRATITUDE. 

Nor iany years alter the county of 
Litchticld began to be settled by the 
English, a strange Indian came one 
day into an ino, in the town of Litch- 
field, in the dusk of the evening, and 
requested the hostess to furnish him 
with some drink and a supper. At the 
sume time, he observed, that he could 
pay i neither, as he had had no suc- 
) hunting, but promised pay- 
aa as soon as ‘he should meet with 
better fortune. The hostess refused 
him both the drink and supper, called 
him a lazy, drunken, good-for-nothing 
fellow, and told him, that she did not 
work so hard herself to throw away her 
earnings upon such creatures as he 
was, 
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Ctss 


ed that the lodian, then turning about 
to leave so inhospitable a place, ‘shewed 


by his countenance that he was suffer. 


ing very severely from want and weari- 
ness, directed the hostess to supply 
him what he wished, and engaged 
to pay the bill himself. She did so. 
When the Indian bad finished bis sup- 
per, he turned to his benefactor, 
thanked him, and assured him that he 


should remember his kindness, and 


whenever he was able, would faithfully 


| 
| 





one atfectionate | 


-him, and he 


| frontier settlement, 


A man, who sat by, and observe | 





© T suppose you read the Bible.’ 
though the | 


recompense it. For the present, he 
observed, he could only reward hin 
with a story, which, if the 
would give him leave, he wished to tell. 
The hostess, whose complacency had 
been recalled by the prospect of pay- 
ment, consented. The Indian, ad- 
dressing himself to his benefactor, said, 
The 
man assented. * Well,’ said the In- 
dian, * the Bible say God made the 
world; and then he took him, and 
looked on him, and say ‘** its all very 
vood.’> Then he made light; and 
took him, and looked on him, aud say, 
‘it’s all very good.” Then he made 
dry land and water, the sun and 
moon, and grass and trees; and took 
him, and looked on him, and said, ‘it’s 
all very good.”’ ‘Then he make beasts, 
and birds, and fishes, and took him, 
and looked on him, and say, ‘it’s all 
very ood.’ Then be made man, and 
took him, and looked on him, and say, 
‘it’s all very good.” Then he made 
woman, and took bim and looked on 
no dare say one such 
word,’ The Indian having told his 
story, withdrew. 

Some years after, the man who had 
befriended him, had occasion to go 
some distance into the wilderness, be- 
tween Litchfield and Albany, then a 
where he was taken 
prisoner by au Indiaa scout, and car- 
ried to Canada. When he arrived at 
the principal settlement of the tribe, 
on the southern border of the St. Law- 
rence, it was proposed by some of the 
captors that he should be put to 
death. During the consultation, an 
old Indian woman demanded, that he 
should be given up to her, that she 
night adopt him in the place of a son, 
whom she had lost in the war. He 
was accordingly given to her, and lived 
through the succeeding winter in her 
family, xperiencing the customary 
effects of savage hospitality. The fol- 
lowing summer, as he was at work in 
the forest alone, an unkuown Indian 
came up to him, and asked to meet 
him at a place which he pointed out, 
upon a given day. ‘The prisoner 


hostess 


agreed to “the proposal, but not with- 
apprehensions that mischief 


out some 
was intended him. During the inter- 
val, these apprehensions increased to 
such a degree, as to dissuade him, ef- 
fectually, from fulfilling his engage- 
ment. Soon after, the same Indian 
found him at his work again, and very 
gravely reproved him for not perform- 
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ing hispromise. ‘The man apologized 
awkwardly enough, but in the best 
manner in his power. The Indian 
told him that he should be satisfied, jf 
he would meet him at the same place 

on a future day. which he named, 

The man promised to meet him, and 
fulfilled his promise. When he ar. 
rived at the spot, he found the Indian 
provided with two muskets, ammu- 
nition for them, and two knapsacksg, 
The lodian ordered him to take one of 
each, and follow him.—The direction 
of their march was to the south.—The 
man followed, without the least know. 
ledge of what he was to do, or whither 
he was going; but concluded, that if 
the Indian intended him harm, he 
would have despatched him at the be. 
vinning, and that at the worst he was as 
safe where he was, as he could be in 
any other place. Within a short time, 
therefore, his fears subsided, although 
the Indian observed a profound and 
my sterious silence concerning the ob- 
ject of the expedition. In ” the day 
time they shot such game as came in 
their way ; and at night kindled a fire, 
by which they slept. After a tedious 
journey of many days, they came one 
morning to the top of ai eminence, 
presenting a prospect of a cultivated 
country, im which was a number of 
houses. “The Indian asked his com- 
panion whether he knew the ground, 
He replied eagerly, that it was Litch- 
field. His guide then, after remind- 
ing him that he had so many years be- 
fore relieved the wants of a famishing 
ludian, at an inn in that town, sub- 
joined, © Lam that Indian; now 
pay you; xo home.’ Having: said 
this, he bade him adieu; and the man 
joyfully returned to his own house.— 
President Dwight’s Travels. 


A THEATRICAL ADDRESS 


THe managers of the theatre siti 
erected in the city of New York, hav- 
ing offered a premium of fifty dollars 
for the best address which should be 
furnished, to be spoken at its opening, 
upwards of fifty candidates offered for 
the prize. It was awarded to Mr. C. 
Sprague, of Boston. ‘ We do not 
know,’ saysthe New York Evening Post, 
‘whether the following address was 
among the number pre ‘sented to the li- 
terary “committee of the theatre for the 
premium, and rejected; but one thing 
we will venture to say, there was none 
offered half so well calculated to pro- 
duce dramatic effect ; and we hope the 
inanagers will present the author wit 

the freedom of the theatre, by way of 
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encouraging him to make a second ef- 
t > | 
ai AN ADDRESS, 
roR THE OPENING OF THE NEW THEATRE, 
To be spoken by Mr. Ojliit *. 
Ladies and Gen‘lemen, 
Enlightened as you are, you all must know, 
Qur play-house was burnt down, some time ago, 
Without insuranee; twas a fam us blaze, 
Fine fun for firemen, but dull sport for plays : 
The proudest of our whole dramatic corps 
such warm reception never inet before. 
It was a woeful night for us and ours, 
Worse than dry weather to the itelds and 
flowers. 
The evening found us gay as summer's lark, 
Happy as sturgeons in the Tappan sea ; 
The morning, like the dove from Noali’s Ark, 
As homeless, houseless, innocent as she. 
But, thanks to those who ever have beeu 
known 
To love the public interest—when their own ; 
Thanks to the men of talent and of trade, 
Who joy in doing well—when they're well 
paid, 
—Again our fire-worn mansion is rebuilt; 
Inside and outside, neatly carv’d and gilt, 
With best. of paint and canvass, lath and 
plaster : 
The Lord bless Beekman 
tor! + 
‘As an old coat from Jenning’s pat ent screw, 
Comes out clean scower’d brighter than the 
new 5 
As an old head in Saun¢ers’ patent wig 
Looks wiser than when young, and twice as 
big ; 
As Mat. Van Puren, in the Senate hal!, 
Repairs the less we met in Sanford’s fail ; 
As the new constitutivon will (we're told) 
Be wortii at least a dozen of the old : 
So is our new house vector than her brother; 
Its roof is painted yelowe. than the other; _ 
it is insured at three per cent. ’gainst fire, 
And cost three times us much and is six inches 
higher! 
‘Tis not the house alone; the prompter’s 
clothes 
- all quite new 5 SO are the fiddlers’ bows : 
ahe supernum raries are newly shav'd, 
New diill’d, and all extremely well behav’d, 
ys each one be allowed, (1 stop to men- 
ion 
The right of suffrage by the new convention.) 
We've some new thunder, several new plays 
And a new splendid cuipet—of gieen baize : 
So that thee’s naught remains to bid us reach 
The topmost bough of favor, but a speech: ; 
A speech, the prelude of each public mec ting, 
Whether for morals, charity, or euting ; - 


and John Jacob As- 
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A speech, the modern mode of winning nearts, | 


And power and fame, in politics aud aits, 


What made the good Monroe our president ? 
Twas that through all tiis biessed land he 
» went, 
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What proves our country learned, wise, and hap- 
‘at 
Mitchell's address to Alpha Beta Kappa. 
What has convinced the world that we have 
men, 
First with the sword, the chisel, brush, and pen, 
Shaming ail English authors, men or madams ! 
The Fourth of July speech of Mr. ddams. 
Yes; if our managers grow great and rich, 
Aud players prosper, let them thank my speech 5 
And iet the nume of Ol/# proudly go 
With Meigs and Adams, Mitchell and Monroe. 
ASYLUM FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
An examination of the pupils of the 
New York Institution, for the instruc- 
tion of the deaf and dumb, took place 
at that city, on the 25th of October, 
1821. The number of unfortunates 
were sixty, who excited much interest 
by the manner in which they went 
through their exercises. A Miss Bar- 
nard, from Utica, expressed in signs 
the Lord’s prayer, and no one could 
fail to understand her. Her attitude 
was devotional, her gestures graceful 
and siguilicant, her countenance ex- 
pressive, and her whole performance 
indicated a knowledge of what her 
signs expressed: she had only been un- 
cer instraction fourteen mouths, 

The exercise which followed) was 
one of memory, and in this several took 
part. Among the rest Miss Bernard 
reduced to writing the Lord’s prayer, 
which she had previously rendered by 
signs. Another pupil wrote the his- 
tory of the ereation—a third, the flood 
—a fourth, the ten commandments— 
while another wrote from memory the 
character of Christ—and a sixth, the 
miracle of Christ curing the deaf and 
the blind, 

Next followed two small girls, not 
more than nine or ten years old, who 
conjugated, by writing on the black 
board, two verbs through several of the 
tenses, 1n connection with the personal 
pronouns, and a noun, forming a com- 
plete sentence ; as, ‘ Jcurl my hair— 
I curled my hatr—I wash my hands,’ 
&e. This was explained by Mr. Loof- 
borrow, the principal teacher, as the 
inethod practised in the New York 
school for the deaf and dumb, and as 
Involving a principle not adopted in 
conmmon schools, and which mieht be 
beneficially iutroduced*, Children ge- 
perally learn grammar by rote; but as 
the object of grammar is to teach then 
the structure of language, it would be 
better, in going through the moods 
and tenses of the verbs, to prefix the 

* This, it will be seen, is on Mr. Dufief’s 
system of education, as developed in his work, 
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pronouus and add a noun as in the in- 


stances above. 

The exercise which followed was the 
fable of the bear and the bees, from 
sop, told in signs by Richard Sip, 
the son of an able farmer in New Jer- 
sey. This went to show that the deaf 
aod dumb understand the nature of a 
fable and its application. 

At this examination, took 
place in Dr. Mason’s Church, the fol- 
lowing elegant ode, written for the oc- 
casion by Samuel Woodworth (a traus- 
atlantic bard of some celebrity), was 
sung by the chorister :— 

‘The ills which call for Pity’s tear 

Were all in mercy given; 

The fetter’d tongue—obstrucied ear, 

And every woe we suffer here, 

lauvites us back to Heaven. 


which 


‘But He who binds the bleeding heart, 
By sorrow’s tempest riven, 
Whose kindness drics the tears that start, 
Performs a man’s— in angel’s part, 
And aids the plan of Heaven 


‘Then see the tear, from misery’s cheek, 
3y love and genius driven ‘ 

Behold! they gain the end they seek! 

The Deaf can hear—the Dumb can speak, 
And praise approving Heaven. 


‘And now a bright and glorious morn 
Succeeds the dusky even; 
The dazzled soul, but newly born, 
In wonder lost, salutes the dawn, 
And hails the light of Heaven ’ 
New York Journal 








4 , 
Original Poctryp. 
worcnrce 
THE GATE OF TABREEZ. 

THE circumstance which has occasioned the 
following tale is related by Sir Robert Ker 
Porter, in his travels through Georgia, Persia, 
&c. and may be found among the extracts and 
remarks on that work, in the Literary Chronicle 
of 23rd June, 1821, page 392. 

STERN was the winter night, and one 

Dark, dismal, viewless scene was spread ; 
No little star through ether shone, 

A cheering ray of hope to shed. 

Primeval silence reign’d around, 

As when great nature's work began, 
And chaos held in fetters bound 

All that now greets the soul of man. 
Hoar frost lay on the earth ; the air, 

Beyond all mortal bearing cold, 

Bade the poor traveller beware, 

And seek some comfoitable hold. 

The traveller passed the snow-clad road, 

And reach’d the city wall—too late, 

Alas! to tind, within, abode ; 

‘The sun was set—and shut the gate. 


Within were all in this lite heid 
Sacred and dear to mortal heart— 
A wife, whose breast would comfort yield, 
Au offspring that would joy impart. 
Terror before him stood, in all 
Lhe giant horrors clad that can 
The fear-struck faculties appal, 
And desolate the soul of man. 


: : 6 WY. , caminen , . 2 : ‘ : : 
intitled ‘Nature Displayed in her Mode ot | No cottage lent a glimmering light, 


teaching languages to Man.—Ep. 
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No dreary hovel, no poor shed, 
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Offer'd a shelter for the night, 
To rest the shivering traveller's head. 


Beside bis weary horse he stood, 
His mute but faithful friend in need ; 
Woe-worn and cold, le hopeless view'd, 
The perils of himself and steed. 


Piercing, and still more piercing, flew 
The night-fiend on the chilling blast ; 
The horior still increasing grew, 
Though but a few sad hours had pass’d. 


He dare not wander far away, 

For robbers much the road infest, 
And plunder even in open day ; 

Thus fear and danger on him prest. 


How bitter are the thoughts, when woes 
Thus terrible the bosom swell ; 

Ah! who the misery can disclose, 
Or half the sad retiections tell ’ 


He silent paced beside his steed, 
He look’d—he listen’d for a sound— 
He paus’d—he ponder’d on a deed, 
Which gave his heart a deadly wound. 


He felt an anxious inward dread, 

That ere the morning light should beam,— 
The sky his tent—the earth his bed— 

All would be o'er, and lite a dream. 


Yet to preserve this ruin (poor 
And wretched, and almost o’ercome 
With more than nature can endure) 
From the inevitable doom 


Approaching fast, it surely yet 
Were worth the trial, for the sun 

Of life, though lambent, was not set, 
And soon a brighter course might run. 


The thought was dreadful, but the love 
Of life surpassed the dreadful thought ; 
Despair the milder passions drove, 
And almoat into a phrenzy wrought, 


His poniard hung within his belt, 
He hesitated on the deed— 
His hand involuntary felt 
The steel, and plunged it in his steed. 


Struck was the fatal blow ; the horse 
Deep in his heart the weapon found,— 
He stagger’d—+tell a lifeless corse, 
And stained with honest blood the ground. 


All solitary, sad, and dark 

The traveller's soul, as the dark night, 
Yet he had hope to save the spark 

Of life, ull the returning ligut : 


For this he ripp’d the lifeless trunk, 
For this, one last sad struggle gave ; 
Within the poor remains he shrunk,— 
Which made at once his bed and grave. 
O. F. 
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SONNET TO NIGHT. 
How grateful is thy presence, sable night ! 
To weary man thou givest a relief, 


From toil, and care, and heart-corroding 


To gentle sleep thou dost the wretchinvite. 


How joys the slave on dread Morocco’s shore, 
When parting day empurples all the west; 


How giows Lis bosom with the hope of rest, 


How pleas'd lie drops the weary-toilsome oar. 
Now sinks the captive wretch in self-repose, 
but s.eep not thus bis cares——at early morn 
Distracting dreams renew his state forlorn, 
And scenes ot terror double all bis woes ; 


No joy nor smile excites the morning's light, 


lie sigis for thy return, oblivious mht. 
SAM SPRIVSAIL, 
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THE SAILOR’s DEATH. 
How restless he lies on his rocking bed, 
The cutlasses round him are swinging ; 
He heeds not the tempest that bursts over head, 
Far away is quick memory winging. 
He starts, but it is not the dash of the wave 
Nor the flash of the lightning thatmoves him; 
’Tis not the cold fear of a watery grave,— 
lis the thought of his Mary that loves him, 


He thinks on the shore where the evening 
smiles, 
When the sun and the waters are meeting 5 
On his Mary’s song and his infant's wiles, 

But he hears nut the sound of their greeting. 
He is gone—he is cold—he is cast in the deep— 
But where are the hearts that will sorrow ; 
O’er the grave of blue waters his messmates 

may weep 
To day—but they smile on the morrow. 
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Kine’s Treatre.—The opening of 


this house, which always forms a sort of 


epoch in the fashionable world, took 
place on the 12thinst.; whena numers 
ous and elegant audience attended. 
The first piece was the favourite opera 
of Nozze di Ligaro, in which there 
were some first appearances, as well as 
in the new ballet which succeeded, en- 
entitled Pandure, founded on the des- 
tinies of Epimethus and Pandora, who, 
after undergoing most of the vicisst- 
tudes to which beings of their condi- 
tion are subjected, are happily united 
by Cupid. ‘The scenery was very 
splendid, and the costume appropriate. 
In the opera, a Madame Caradori ap- 
peared for the first time on any stage, 
in the character of the Page, which 
she played with much spirit. 

Ou ‘Puesday, a new opera was pro- 
duced at this theatre, entitled J/ Ba- 
rone di Dolsheim. The composer is a 
Signor Giovanni Pacini, a »ame hither- 
to unkvown tn the Jists of fame. It is 
av fialian dramatic version of an avec- 
dote in the life of Frederick the Great, 
which has beeu as great a favourite on 
the French stageas Les Deux Pages, 
and not less so at Covent Garden Thea- 
tre, under the title of The Two Pages 
of Frederick the Great. The story is 
thus detailed in the opera :— 

Carlo, Baron of Dolsheim, (Curioni,) is 
a young soldier, who enters into the 
Prussian army with at once the rank of 
major of the King’s Guard. Buta milita- 
ry nurse accompanies him, named Brandt, 
(Ambrogetti,) ‘ a half-pay corporal, and, 
familiar triend of Carlo.’ ‘The young Baron 
is much addicted to play, and a little to 
love, and by his neglect of duty, incurs 
the displeasure of his patron, Frederick 
the Great, who sapientiy judges that the 
surest way to correct his wanderings is to 
imprison him in a strong castle; which 
Carlo, upon bis arrival there, finds is under 








_ at 


the government of Signor di Blumanta| 
the father of Amalia, (Mad. Camporese.) 
with whom he is enamoured. Brandt 
the half-pay corporal, and bosom friend of 
the great, though juvenile German Baroy 
attends his high-blooded pupil to the 
place of his confinement, but immediately 


returns to head-quarters, and in an astop. | 


ishly virtuperative memorial, wherein aj} 
military subordination is nobly set at de 
fiance, accuses the mild Prussian monarch 
of folly, injustice, &c. ; who patiently and 
without expostulation confesses his error 
and, as a mark of especial favour, alloys 
Corporal Brandt to join his bosom friend, 
the major, in his prison. Major, the Ba. 
ron of Dolsheim, however, has, en attend. 
ant, not been idle, but has contrived to 
obtain avery pleasant interview with 
Amalia, the governor’s daughter; and 
the bold Corporal finds the two lovers, 
with another couple, Teodora, Conte dj 
Feingh, (Placci,) and Batilde, (Sig. Cara. 
dori,) a second daughter of the governor, 
—singing a quartetto together, much at 
their ease. ‘The King arrives immediate. 
ly after, in order torelease the incarcerat. 
ed young warrior ; but the latter had fled 
upon hearing of his sovereign’s approach, 
Il'rederick’s anger is re-kindled, and he 
vows revenge. At this moment a hostile 
army threatens an attack upon his camp, 
All is confusion, and Carlo, re-appearing 
at the critical instant, turns the tide of vic. 
tory in favour of his friend and king, who 
rewards him bya free pardon, adukedom, 
and the hand of Amalia. 


A Signor Cartoni made his debut in 
the character of Frederick the Great; 
and although he represented this eccen- 
tric monarch as too much enfeebled by 
age, yet there was much character in 
his performance. Eis voice is between 
a tenor and a bass, of that class called 
a barotono, and is remarkable for unit- 
ing facility and softness of modulation 
with depth of volume. From his 
countenance, it 1s easy to perceive that 
astrong comic part would have dis 
played his talents to more advantage 
than the serious one which was assigt- 
ed to him. His tones are true to the 
notes, and have been evidently well 


cultivated in the Italian school. 
Ambrogetti represented C orporal 
Brandt, and was highly amusing. 


The energy of Amalia atforded to Ma 
dame Camporese an opportunity of 
adding a new and distinguished wreath 
to her reputation, Since her perform- 
ance of Agnese we have seen her 10 00 
part in which she displays so much 
power. It falls chiefly to her to melt, 
by her prayers, the rocky heart of Fre 
derick, aud, in accomplishing that 
amiable mission, she developed an im 
tensity of feeling, aud an acquaitance 
with those fine gestures of supplant 
beauty. Ino delivering her appeal @ 
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the king for the life of her lover, she 
was strikingly impressive. It was one 
of those situations ia which she pecull- 
arly excels; the audience appreciated 
it, and expressed their delight by en- 
thusiastic applause. 

In the music, we cannot award much 
praise to Signor Pacini, since it pos- 
sesses little originality ; being princi 
pally borrowed from the works of Ros- | 
sini and Mayer; the finales of the two 
acts are entirely from the former emi- 
vent composer. The first act went on 
rather heavily until the twelfth scene, 
in which the quartett ‘Oxgni giorno’ 
occurs, {t was a short but charming 
piece. The septett towards the close, 
‘Mi manca il fiato,’ was also distin- 
guished by several grand movements, 
interspersed with soft passages, which 
procured for it the honour of the first 
encore. A duet in the second act, be- 
tween Batilde and Theodore, was also 
worthy of notice, but Placci’s strong 
voice did not blend well with the war- 
bling delicate tones of Signor Caradori. 
Madame Camporese infused yreat spi- 
nt into the short solo ‘ In quel cor,’ 
and to her exertions in the piece which 
immediately follows, * Forza non han 
te lagrime,’ the opera is very essen- 
tally ndebted. The noblest triumph, 
however, of the eomposer, if he de- 
serves the credit of it, is the quartett 
‘Cielo! il mielabro.’ It was encored, 
sod fully merited the tumult of ap- 
plause by which it was distinguished. 
The opera was well received, but does 
not promise to ensure a long popula- 
rity. Great praise is due to Mr. 
Ebers, for the very liberal and spirited 
manner in which he has commenced 
the opera season, and whose arrange- 
ments are such as to deserve the most 
abundant patronage. 


Davry Lane Tueatae.—The tra- 
xedy of Lear has been performed this 
week, when Mr. Kean sustained the 
Prineipal character, and portrayed all 
those passions and afflictions, whether 
of rage, imbecility, or madness, which 
prey upon the ‘choleric old king,’ with 
admirable effect. In the deseription of 
the stormr, hes acting was much im- 
Proved srace we just saw him; his 
Case on Goueri almost chilled the 
blood, and his recovery from the 
trance, and finding that Cordelia hal 
b n Watching over his safety, was 
ughly Impressive and affecting. Miss 

‘austen played Cordelia, and ac- 
quitted herself well; and Mr. Cooper's 

nat possessed much merit. 

Ov Thursday night, Otway’s tra- 
ely of Penice Preserved was per- 


formed for the first time this season, 
Mr. Kean’s acting, in Jaffier, almost 
redeemed the character of the couspi- 
rator, which is always endangered with 
the audience; in the scenes with Bel- 
videra, he threw such a degree of 
uxorious tenderness and pathos, as we 
} have seldom seen infused into the part; 
his description to Pierre of Reinault’s 
baseness was also excellent, and only 
surpassed by his account of that ¢ vile 
blow’ inflicted by his injured friend ; 
his very soul seeined to recoil within 
him at the recollection of the affront. 
Mr. Cooper played Pierre with mach 
spirit; indeed, we think it one of his 
most successful tragic efforts. Miss 
Edmiston was the Belvideraof the even- 
ing; her performance was chaste and 
correct, and she gave the declamatory 
passages of theauthor with much effect ; 
but she was deficient in tenderness ; 
indeed there was much more affection 
in her attitudes than in her voice. 
Covent Garpven.—On Thursday 
night, the tragedy of Romeo and Juliet 
was performed, tor the purpose of in- 
troducing to the London boards Miss 
Fanny Brunton, in the character of 
Juliet. This lady has the advantage 
of a slight figure, a prepossessing coun- 
tenance, and aclear voice. Her recep- 
tion was so flattering that it seemed al- 
most to overpower her feelings, and 
evidently affected her whole perforni- 
auce, which was rather tame; but the 
varden scene and the interview with the 
nurse displayed much good taste, and 
the former was not wanting in feeling. 
it will, however, be necessary to see her 
again, and in some other character, be- 
fore we decide on her qualifications for 
that walk of the drama which she has 
selected. Mr. Macready was the lover, 
and on seeing him in the character, 
Juliet was not the only one who inquired 
of him ‘ wherefore art thou Roimeo ?’ 
adding ‘let him renounce that name, 
which is no part of him.’ Any one in 
the least acquainted with Mr. Mac- 
ready, must know that Romeo is one 
of the characters for which his talents 
are entirely unfitted. In consequence 
of! the indisposition of Mr. Jones, Mr. 
Abbot undertook the part of Mercatio, 
and sustained it very respectably. 
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© Floriferis ut apes in saltihus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta.” 
LUCRETIUS. 
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About seven years ago, a woman, in 
one of the low neighbourhoods near 
Clerkenwell, desired her servaut girl 
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off her bed, and to make a shift with 
the other; the next morning the mis- 
tress asked for the second sheet, on 
which the poor girl said she had done 
us her mistress had told her,—* she had 
made a shift, (i. e. chemise) with it, 
and then had it on.’—The mistress ina 
rage caused the girl to be taken before 
a magistrate, at Hatton Garden, for a 
felony in stealing the sheet ; the magis- 
trate, however, deeming the words to 
make a shift with the sheet as bearing a 
complete double meaning, dismissed 
the complaint, leaving the parties to 
settle it between themselves. 

A clergyman and a physician lived 
in the same village in America on terins 
of great intimacy,—The former was at- 
tacked bya violent fit of the gout, and 
the latter attended his reverend friend, 
gratuitously, with unabating care and 
corresponding success. The medical 
gentleman soon after called upon his 
neighbour, the parson, to perform a 
certain service; and the call was 
promptly and cheerfully obeyed. 
The clergyman took an early oppor- 
tunity of withdrawing himself from 
the assembled company, alone and un- 
observed ; but he was soon fol!owed to 
his home by a brother of the physician, 
requesting his acceptance of a rouleau 
of guineas, as a marriage fee. The 
divine retired for two minutes to his 
study, and returned the ronleau to the 
bearer, with a note containing the fol- 
lowing real impromptu— 

To the doctor the parson’s a sort of a brother; 

And a good turn from one deserves one from 
the other ; 

So take back your guineas, dear doctor again ; 

Nor give—what you so well can remedy—pain. 

Permit me to wish you all joy, and delight 

On th’ occasion that brought us together to- 
night. 

May bealth, fame and wealth attend you thro’ 
life 

And ev'ry day add to the bliss of your wife. 

Judge Holt, being once on the 
bench at the Old Baily, convicted a 
man of a robbery, whom he remem- 
bered to have been one of his old com- 
pauions. Moved by curiosity, he tn- 
quired what had become of certain tn- 
dividuals who belonged to the party. 
(pon which the fellow rephed with a 
sigh and low bow, ‘Ah! my Lord, 
they are all hanged except your Lord- 
ship and [,’ 

The Bishop of Cloyne, the celebrated 
George Berkely, was sitting in the 
midst of his family, listening to a book 
nis lady was reading, when he was 
seised with a palsy of the heart, and 
died so easily that he seemed asleep, 
till his daughter, on handing him some 
tea, discovered that life was fled. 
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